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MEMORY IN EDUCATION. 
(From Dr. Waitz’s ** System of Pedagogics.’’) 


FTER instruction has succeeded in presenting its sub- 

jects with clearness and in securing to them the full 
attention of the pupil, all that remains to. be done is to take 
eare that the scholar retain what he has gained so that he may 
be able to reproduce it when and wherever he needs it and to 
use it in new combinations and thoughts. 

In this connection the importance of the faculty of memory 
must be referred to. Though there never has been a time 
when educational science made the mistake of underrating or 
forgetting the importance of memory, yet the relation of such 
knowledge as is a matter of memory to the cultivation of the 
intellect has never been sufficiently considered or correctly 
judged of. There is no doubt that the cultivation of the in- 
tellect is in part conditioned by the memorizing of a certain 
amount of knowledge. But from the quantity and kind of 
matter in the memory we are not enabled to determine the 
degree and kind of culture which the intellect possesses. 

Memory certainly furnishes the indispensable basis for all 
mtellectual qualities and those operations generally attributed 
to the understanding, but everybody knows that it would be 
a mistake to consider high intellec‘ ual culture and asuccessful 
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and regular performance of the functions of the faculty of un- 
derstanding altogether dependent on the amount of memorized 
subject matter. In many cases the great amount of knowl- 
edge committed to memory shows sach a lack of inherent 
connection between its elements, and its greater part is of 
such heterogeneous character and has so little relation to 
anything else, that it does not allow the thought faculty to 
assert itself and to become strong. Hence the value of mem- 
orized knowledge, for intellectual culture cannot be deter- 
mined in any general way; it can be ascertained only in 
special cases. The value of memorized knowledge in any 
given case depends on the way in which its ideas are con- 
nected with each other and on the manner in which knowl- 
edge is committed to memory. 

We shall arrive at the same conclusion, if we consider the 
great difference in the manner of knowing things which is 
shown by individuals of different culture. We commonly say 
that the subject matter of knowledge lies in the memory, but 
the manner in which these subjects are known may essentially 
differ. For instance, one person knows a fact from his 
own experience which the other knows only by tradition. 
Tradition, however, easily leads an active imagination to 
form a fantastic conception while it presents to a dull imagi- 
nation but a vague picture. One person knows by experience 
and by practical experiment what another has learned theor- 
etically, and has conceived as necessary. The same proposi- 
tion is based by one person on reasons while another takes it 
on authority. Authority influences our thinking in many 
different forms and its claims on us vary much. With most peo- 
ple their willingness to assent to an assertion depends on the 
authority by which it is supported and still more on its agree- 
ment with the person’s views of life and on an indefinite feel- 
ing that the assertion is true. Others, however, endeavor to 
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have such convictions as can be sustained by reasons or 
which they can reduce to the logical form of a conception. 
These reasons are sometimes of an empirical, historical or philo- 
sophical kind or have a mixed character; sometimes they 
stand isolated, and sometimes more strictly connected and 
derived from each other in an almost systematic way. ‘The 
knowledge of one person has altogether a fragmentary char- 
acter, looks as if it had been picked up in a hurry, while the 
knowledge of the other tends to become assimilated system- 
atically and hastens to premature conclusions. With one, acer- 
tain subject of knowledge becomes the basis and centre of a 
well-developed, thoroughly tested circle of ideas, while with the 
other the same subject remains an ever-changing opinion, a 
possible view among a thousand equally possible ones, all of 
which have a certain limited degree of probability in their 
favor. What for one person is a matter of historical 
knowledge which gains a ruling ascendency over him neither 
in theory nor practice, becomes for the other the highest 
conviction of life guiding his-thoughts and actions. 

From this it appears that with the same amount and kind 
of knowledge committed to memory, there may be the greatest 
difference as to the entire individuality and the degree of in- 
tellectual culture. The same facts, whether they belong to 
Natural Science, History, or any other science, may be seized 
by the mind in different ways or may be looked at from differ- 
ent points of view. One point of view may present as im- 
portant and typical what another point of view shows as unim- 
portant and insignificant. This is illustrated more than suf- 
ficiently by the way in which political parties account for 
social phenomena and historical events, by superstition of all 
kinds and by the history of every science. Hence, it is not the 
great amount of fact-knowledge by which the culture of the in- 
tellect can be measured, but the kind of combination into which 
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the elements of knowledge have entered as well as by the re- 
sults of such combinations, the clearness of concepts, their sta- 
bility and systematic arrangement. 

For the purpose of cultivating the intellect it is altogether in- 
sufficient to memorize fact-knowledge as such, since every- 
thing depends on the manner in which from earliest youth the 
knowledge committed to memory has been arranged and in- 
terconnected. Culture also depends on the mutual relation 
into which the facts of knowledge have entered in the memory, 
whether these relations are such as tend to limit or enlarge, 
to strengthen and elucidate or to render doubtful and obscure. 

These considerations show that the value of knowledge stored 
away in the memory, depends on the manner in which this 
storing away has taken place, on the arrangement, connection 
and clearness of the elements of such knowledge, and on the 
definite and manifold relations between the concepts in our 
memory. This shows clearly that it is an educational mistake 
to believe in an abstract separation of memory and understand- 
ing as independent faculties of the mind and to try to give prac- 
tice and training to each of these faculties independently. 
Every attempt to separate the cultivation of the one from the 
cultivation of the other is not only non-promotive of intellect- 
ual culture, but is altogether impossible, as every kind of ac- 
tivity of the memory will either develop the understanding in a 
certain direction or will injure it. The latter will be the case 
if the memory is accustomed to retain as an unconnected mass 
of details what has inherent connection. On the other hand, 
understanding can become active within the groups of general 
concepts and the particular facts that lie stored away in the 
memory. The success of every operation of the understand- 
ing depends altogether on the state in which the concepts, 
which are the material with which understanding works, lie in 
the memory; whether they exist there in the forms of judg- 
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ments, syllogisms or in a less perfect form. The free use of 
clear concepts and skillful and reliable reasoning, are condition- 
ed by the degree of precision with which memory retains what 
it has once seized and with which it has insisted upon the gen- 
eralization of the particular, upon its subsumption under the 
general and’ upon logical order in a series of thought. For 
this reason there is no vigor of understanding which is not 
the product of memory, nor any power of memory without a 
certain degree of power of understanding. 

The psychological laws of association do not allow any 
aggregate of unconnected particulars to exist. We must 
relinquish the idea that memory has to retain the raw 
material of knowledge which understanding must digest. 
There is no raw material in the intellectual world. Mem- 
ory must seize and retain material that is presented to it 
in an arranged and digested condition. This makes niem- 
ory the most important of all intellectual faculties, and 
we find in it the source of intellectual difference between 
individuals, as well as between man and animal. The retain- 
ing of logically arranged and digested material alone forms 
the indispensable preparation for the education of the intel- 
lectual faculty. The training of memory in this special kind 
of activity is to a very great extent dependent on systematic 
exercise and practice, while the retaining of an aggregate of 
particulars and a certain class of concepts, such as numbers, 
names, &c.,is more dependent on natural gifts than on special 
training. 

The particulars of knowledge must be connected in memory 
according to their inherent relationship, if memory is to sub- 
serve intellectual development. For the same reason it is neces- 
sary that the several studies in our schools do not remain in an 
abstract separation from each other, but that they are treated 
in such a way as to make them stand in as close a relation to 
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each other as their nature and peculiarities will permit. The 
importance of this point lies not so much in the fact that it 
renders the work of memory so much easier, but that it grad- 
ually leads the different classes of ideas to greater harmony 
and unity. While the peculiar character of each study neces- 
sitates its separate treatment, the whole range of ideas must 
not be allowed to consist of groups of concepts which lie be- 
side each other without connections. These groups, on the 
contrary, must make each other clearer and more perspicuous. 
They must be linked to each other, and their sum total must 
strive toward a settled view about world and life; such a 
view is of course not the immediate result of instruction but 
of continued individual thinking. Hence it appears necessary 
that the studies which are closely related to each other be 
taught in the same spirit. They ought to be taught as much 
as possible by the same teacher, so that one study may fur- 
nish points of connection for the other, and that in this way 
the several studies may strengthen and pervade each other. 
In this connection may be mentioned Geography and History, 
Mathematics and Natural Science, Modern and Ancient Lan- 
guages. Only by this linking together of great groups of 
ideas can the material that lies in the memory become usefal for 
the development of the intellectual faculty, because by it is 
gradually produced a more general connection between classes 
of ideas that were separated at the beginning, The whole 
store of knowledge in the memory must be made to subserve 
this purpose more and more. In order to accomplish it, we 
must not only limit very much the excessive memorizing of 
positive knowledge, but we must let those studies that are 
akin to each other enter into a closer relationship than we are 
wont to do. 

If the value of memory rests on the manner in which its 
concepts are connected, this manner ought to be such as will 
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present to it not the crude material but well digested and 
logically arranged subject matter. It follows from this that 
we must dispense altogether with mnemonic devices, or, 
at least, use them very sparingly, as they do not promote the 
development of the intellect but may easily injure it. It 
may be desirable to remember a mass of unconnected data for 
certain purposes, but these purposes are usually of inferior na- 
ture and have no general importance. Even the interest of 
the learned scholar does not require that he keep present all 
the time those particulars which are easily accessible in writ- 
ten or printed form whenever he needs them. The ability 
to reproduce almost completely the material of a whole 
science at any time, is partly ornamental learning and 
scholarly vanity, partly an obstacle to unprejudiced judg- 
ment and to the culture of intelligence. To digest a mass 
of knowledge in such a way that it engenders new thoughts 
—the production of which is the aim of scholarship — it 
is necessary that the material as such be mastered. The 
particulars must be arranged from a general point of view, 
so that they exhibit their inherent connection, as this is 
the only form in which they can be used by our thinking 
faculty. The particulars must be arranged in such a way 
that if necessary we can separate them from the group of gen- 
eral concepts to which they belong, and can let them drop back 
to join this group again. They must not encumber the mem- 
ory by crowding each other in motley numbers in our recollec- 
tion as soon as one or the other concept is reproduced in mem- 
mory. We are able to master for our use the materials of 
knowledge in the manner indicated, partly because a great 
amount of details ceases to be capable of being reproduced 
after having done its service for intellectual culture. To fol- 
low a definite thread in thinking is most difficult for those 
who whenever they think of one particular in their memory 
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must think also of a great many other particulars whose re- 
production by recollection they cannot hinder. The great 
mass of alien thoughts does not allow our own thoughts to arise, 
and we not unaptly compare this to a wrong diet by speaking 
of over-feeding the memory with undigested knowledge. This 
is especially the case where mnemonic helps are used such as 
are recommended too frequently in our days. By these con- 
trivances the data that are to be remembered are connected 
with some other concept whose contents and inherent connec- 
tion are entirely foreign to the subject or stand in such remote 
relation to it that we cannot call it an essential association 
of ideas. By these helps the pupil may easily succeed in re- 
taining in his memory a great number of particulars, but he will 
at the same time contract the detrimental habit of grasping and 
remembering everything in its superficial, contingent relations. 
He loses or weakens his interest in and power for the under- 
standing of the inherent connection. He accumulates in his 
mind a mechanical aggregation of unconnected thoughts, and 
instead of becoming an independent thinker and inquirer into 
truth he is led to the course of the scholarly pedant who esti- 
mates learning by the mass of dead facts known, and feels satis- 
fied in their accumulation. The danger of these mnemonic helps 
lies in the wrong direction which they give to the memory 
by misleading it to mechanism in mental work. It is very 
difficult to guard against this danger, as these mnemonic con- 
trivances make the work of memory easier and apparently 
more satisfactory. Where this wrong plan has been followed 
it is difficult to incite the pupil to work with and within his own 
thoughts. He has become inclined to receive and retain pas- 
sively, and does this wherever he is not especially compelled 
to be self-active. It need hardly to be said that all this is 
true not only of the extensive use of mnemonic helps but of 
all instruction that attempts to cultivate memory mechanic- 
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ally, independent of the understanding, and compels it to do 
more in this direction than is necessary. 

To use the memory in the proper way we must not forget 
that it exists for the purposes of the understanding and is 
valuable only in as far as it serves this object. It is not 
sufficient that there be nothing in memory that stands isola- 
ted, but the concepts must be presented at the very begin- 
ning in such association as is given by the nature of their 
contents. In this association they must be grasped and un- 
derstood by the pupil; he must see them from the general 
points of view which lie in the study and commit them to 
memory after they have been thus arranged and connected. 
This is all the more important as a psychological law tells us 
that the order in which the different links of a chain of facts 
are arranged in the memory is the main condition for the re- 
production of these facts by recollection. If we take as our 
order of arrangement the inherent connection which we find 
in the nature of the facts as they exist in the world, memory 
is aided by the understanding, which help is altogether lost 
in the mechanical process of memorizing. We may call the 
first way of committing to memory the logical memory in con- 
tradistinction to the process that commits the crude materials 
of knowledge as such. Logical memory begins with the 
grasping of the general idea or of the manner and rule of con- 
nection in which the particulars stand to each other. Under 
the general idea, topics of lower order and under these still 
more special topics are comprehended, which include the par- 
ticular facts that are to be acquired. 

Such knowledge forms a systematic group, which can be 
seen from one point of view in all its ramifications. It must 
be said that this method cannot always be followed without 
forcing the subject matter of some studies into a connection 
altogether foreign to them. But the culture which the intel- 
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lectual faculty receives from memory is altogether dependent 
on whether the pupil, either by his own power or by the teach- 
er’s efforts, acquires the habit of remembering according to 
the inherent relations of the subject matter and whether he 
learns to extend this habit and to acquire it by analogy in every 
other sphere of mental activity. If the pupil knows the right 
way and ‘takes it, we must impose no unnecessary limitations 
on his individuality. For the points of view from which we 
look at the subjects of knowledge that are presented to us, 
are not the same for all. We impede the rapidity of progress 
and make it doubtful by enforcing upon the pupil a way of 
looking at things which appears to him unusual and foreign. 
Such compulsion may be useful, however, in preventing one 
sidedness and in placing the subject in a new light. 

Wherever the material does not allow of logical construc- 
tion in the strict sense of the word, where the inherent struc- 
ture of a subject is not known or is not accessible to the pupil, 
it will be necessary to assist the memory by committing more 
external and mechanical points. But even here we may 
choose these so that similar points are grouped together, 
that analogies are presented side by side with each other, 
that opposites help illustrate each other by their contrast. 
We may even here group all the particulars according to a 
definite principle; by this the memory is strengthened and 
the recollection and refinding of details as well as a correct 
general view of the subject is facilitated. 

For rational instruction that has for its object intellectual 
culture, this is the main point. Whatever remains iso- 
lated or lacks order is easily lost and is of little value for the 
intellect. The art of the teacher in regard to studies which 
are naturally in a disconnected or aggregate form consists in 
this, that he makes use of all opportunities to help the mem- 
ory and that he follows Jacotot’s precept: “To learn one thing 
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well and then teach all the other things thereafter in connec- 
tion with it’”—that is to say, all other things that can be ra- 
tionally connected with it. 

The best illustration of how such opportunity can be used 
is found in the way in which a child extends the limits of his 
knowledge during the first years of his life. To imitate this 
example of nature, the teacher must be fully master of the 
subject he is to teach and must have teaching skill which 
theory alone cannot give. If the inexperienced teacher attempts 
to impart incidental information in connection with words, 
ideas or sentences that may occur in the course of a recitation 
in order to widen the intellectual horizon of the pupil, he will 
very likely do this too frequently and at improper times and 
sever by this means the organic unity of arecitation. As far 
as Jacotot’s proposition is concerned, we may say, that it is a 
true and important educational principle, that in order to 
widen our sphere of thoughts we must first have a firm nu- 
cleus, a central point, round which the other thoughts may 
arrange themselves. Hence it is necessary to bring order and 
inherent connection into the principal ideas of a group of 
thoughts that is forming, before adding to them new particu- 
lars. This being done, interest for new knowledge will spring 
up by itself. The new knowledge must in the same way be 
digested as perfectly as possible and then make room for suc- 
cessive knowledge; in this way order in the arrangement of 
thoughts will become one of the necessities and habits of 
memory. The closer the connection between old and newly 
acquired knowledge is made, the quicker and surer can recol- 
lection reproduce such knowledge. 

Repetition is the principal, it might be said the only means, 
of fixing a thing in our memory. But this repetition must 
take place in a practical way that it may not result in a mem- 
orizing of details as such, but that it may lead to the power 
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of reproducing the general features of some entire subject, in 
which the details become prominent to the degree in which 
they are important. Hence repetition, especially in higher 
grades ought not to consist of fragmentary questions and an- 
swers but lead to a more connected statement and recitation 
of the topics. Aside from the consideration that in a connected 
recitation by topics the pupil learns to master his language 
and thought, it is sometimes easier to recite in this way than 
in the other, as it is frequently impossible to remember some 
special detail, that is asked for out of a great number of or- 
ganically connected thoughts. This latter process is of but 
inferior value for intellectual culture. Reproduction by topics, 
which is the proper aim of repetition, is the more successful 
way of reviewing. The less we insist on details and the more 
we conduct our review by general topics and groups of topics, 
the less repetition becomes a torture for teachers and pupils, 
which is detrimental to the purposes of instruction and a waste 
of time. 

The principal difficulty in the recollection of knowledge is 
that it only mediately depends on will. Spontaneous interest 
in the object is the most powerful help for recollection as 
well as attention. Yet, a momentary act of the will-power is 
still less able to secure recollection than it is to secure atten- 
tion. Hence failure or inability on part of the pupil which 
cannot be cured by blame or punishment, must never be 
treated as lack of attention or good will, though it may be 
difficult in a given case to distinguish what is attributable to 
the one or the other. There is another resemblance between 
memory and attention: their activity is more successful if 
they deal with concepts and series of thoughts whose relation- 
ship connects them with some previously acquired sphere of 
knowledge in the memory. This is especially the case in re- 
gard to logical memory. Each new study requires a special 
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training of the memory, which may be facilitated but is never 
made superfluous by the training the memory has received in 
other studies. For there are no general powers or faculties of 
the mind whose manifestations we must consider the special, 
individual faculties. On the contrary the general faculties 
are nothing but the manifestations of the several special fac- 
ulties, for every where the special gives rise to the general. 
In the same way there cannot be any general practice and 
training of such general faculty, but there may be a training 
of the special faculty that cannot be separated from the subject 
matter which has given rise to it. Since the cultivation of in- 
telligence, as has been shown, is materially conditioned by the 
manner of relation and connection in which the concepts of 
memory stand to each other, a many-sided intellect demands 
a many-sided culture of the memory. Besides this the mem- 
ory must as much as possible become subject in all its fune- 
tions to the will in order to subserve intellectual culture. 
This subservience to the will we may call the discipline of mem- 
ory. It stands in direct connection with attention dependent 
on the will. We can control our course of thoughts in system- 
atic reflection only because the will can reproduce concepts 
that are associated by their inherent relation to each other. 
Our power .and habit of connecting our concepts in this way, 
increase in strength in proportion as grows our power of atten- 
tion by act of the will. In order to produce this discipline 
' of memory as the basis of intellectual culture it is necessary 
to train memory to be faithful in small (not unimportant) mat- 
ters, by which means our habits of thoroughness and exact- 
ness become strong, and definiteness in thinking becomes a 
necessity for the mind. Special attention must be given to the 
circumstance that ideas that have momentarily been grasped 
with perfect distinctness will soon fade again, and for this 
reason, all subjects must be repeatedly considered if the ideas 
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gained are not to flash like lightning through general dark 
ness but are to be preserved in lasting clearness. 


L. F. SOLDAN. 


HINDEE APHORISMS. 


I. 
HERO-WORSHIP. 
He who only once upon earth 
A man of noble soul reveres 
Has accomplished a work of greater worth 
‘Than sacrifice offered a hundred years. 


if. 
DISCIPLINE. 

The fletcher makes straight his arrow : 
The wise man his difficult thought ; 
Every nerve with his purpose fraught, 

He will shoot to the target narrow! 


III. 
CONTENTMENT. 
In his soft-folding skin, the snake 
No slippers requires for his feet !— 
Is a single thing needed to make 
The contented man’s life complete ? 


[V. 
HEAVY TIME. 

Long is a single night, and dreary, 
To the wakeful man ; and the goal 
Of a single mile is far to the weary ;— 

Long—O long is life to the fool! 
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V. 
CHARACTER. 
From a single excellent name 
A people renowned will be; 
Asa grove has a fragrant fame 
From a single sandal-wood tree. 


Vi. 
THE MIND. 
Travels with speed the far-roving mind— 
O’er the earth to its uttermost part ; 
Through the distant stars will it wind, 
And hide in the cell of the heart! 


VIL. 
IMPERFECTION. 
Thy calling should ne’er be forsaken, 
Though hindrance of faults provoke ; 
The heart-flame will never awaken 
Except in its clouds of smoke. 


Vili. 

COMPENSATION. 
Our lives with ourselves are deeply fraught : 
All that we are in deed and thought 
In the hidden cell of the heart is wrought. 
He who in thought and act is impure, 
Pain on his path is swift pursuer ;— 
He who in thought and act is pure 
Happiness follows swift and sure ; 
Not the rough path can avail to dissever 
His own clear shadow that follows him ever. 


Myron B. BENTON. 





A DREAM. 


Across the wide plain of my slumber 
I saw through shadow and gleam, 
The souls of mankind without number 
Proceed in a pauseless stream. 


The fount df their coming was hidden 
In a light suffused mist, 

And they marched like soldiers bidden 
By a word they could not resist. 


They passed into black abysses 
Of a fathomless moonless night, 
Abandoning earthly blisses, 
Forsaking the noonday’s light. 


African, Chinese, European, 
The several races of man, 

Patrician, yeoman, plebeian, 
Swift-changing the river ran. 


Each nation upbore a banner, 
Wherever their wanderings trod, 

Inscribed in a mystic manner 
With the holy name of God. 


And each passer though wrinkled and mired, 
Whatever his name or his land, 

However equipped or attired, 
Held a fadeless flower in his hand. 


And lo! through the darkness before them, 
A sudden effulgence glowed, 

And I saw beyond them and o’er them 
The end of their toilsome road. 
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They stood on a plain assembled 
That glittered with endless spring, 

And over them shone and trembled, 
And around them, ring upon ring, 


Like an ocean of golden splendor, 
Swept the might of God’s utter love ; 

And I saw that His life was the sender 
Of all their life from above. 


‘Then the flower each passer had cherished 
Burst forth into lovelier bloom, 

And his woes like dew-drops perished 
That the splendors of morning consume. 


I woke in a joyous shiver, 
And saw through my window-pane 
The sun despoiling his quiver, 
And his arrows’ golden rain. 
Lewis J. 





ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


_ Alice Carey said of George Sand has been 
thought of Alexandre Dumas: “The great author 
has as much cunning as is consistent with manliness, and as 
much manliness as is consistent with success.” But a great- 
er mistake could not have been committed. Whatever may 
be true of Madame Dudevant, Dumas certainly lacked all 
those strong virtues which enter into manly character. He 


lacked faith, constancy, industry; and as for personal purity, 
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he seems not to have known the meaning of the words. He 
was careless and indolent—given to sybaritism and debauch- 
ery. A writer, he seldom wrote his own books; a poet, he 
never sang two songs to the same lady; a man, he never paid 
his debts ; a lover, he married to cancel an obligation; a cour- 
tier, he flattered and ridiculed with the same breath ; a con- 
versationalist, his wit was scorching, dazzling, merciless, and 
impure. 

Many pages might be consumed in naming the books, valua- 
ble, indifferent, and worthless, of which Dumas is reputed au- 
thor; but to name the books of which Dumas is actual author 
would not require halfa page. Dumas possessed a habit—not 
reputable but common—of employing impecunious authors to 
write his books; he bought their brains, and paid for them in 
money. This system, called the sweating system, Dumas is 
credited with having introduced into French literature. He 
made the plots and others made the stories, and in this way 
it frequently happened that Dumas managed to construct 
more books in a year than could possibly have been trans- 
cribed by one person in twice the time. The most genuine as 
as well as best of his works are, “ Henri III. et sa Cour,” “Le 
Comte de Monte-Cristo,” “Les Trois Mousquetaires,” and “La 
Reine Margot ;” all of which have passed through many edi- 
tions, and are regarded as standard in French literature. 

Dumas never chose his friends—in fact he had no friends. 
Men and women congregated about him, used his money, sun- 
ned themselves in his wit, and behind his back plotted 
against his reputation and what they were stupid enough to 
call his character. Every one praised Dumas. Paris liked 
him, not for any good he accomplished, nor for any light he 
shed on life, its relations and duties; but because he amused 
the people. He was too intent on amusing them to be truth- 
ful; but Paris cared nothing for that. Paris wanted-to laugh. 
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Take the hasheesh scene in “Le Comte de Monte-Cristo,” which 
in the original sparkles like a cave of diamonds. It is bril- 
liant enough but utterly untrue. The phenomena of hasheesh- 
intoxication are overstated and misunderstood; but what did 
Paris care? The critics did not notice the monstrous exagger- 
ation—in fact they liked it. The Parisian cannons of criticism 
were loaded with sugar-plums and fired only in sport, on giv- 
en occasions, when the people wished to celebrate a new 
novel or a sensational poem. The sermons of Massillon were 
re-published, but found no sale. Arese wrote a treatise on 
the Sacredness of Marriage — Paris said: “ How stupid!” 
and critics passed it by; but Dumas wrote a novel, not unlike 
some of Sardon’s plays, at the expense of common decency, 
and at once every one asked his neighbor if he had read the 
book. The critics said, “ Bravo, Monsieur Dumas,” and the 
whole city resounded with his praise. Darboy, the Parisian 
priest, who pronounced the “Le Dame aux Camelias,” of 
Dumas the younger, the “Apotheosis of Crime,’ attacked 
Dumas with a degree of vindictiveness of which we had 
hoped priests were incapable. What was the result? Paris 
laughed, the people pointed to the ladies of the Bishop’s pal- 
ace, Dumas shrugged his shoulders and wrote another novel, 
and Madame de Sévigné changed her confessor. 

Damas was a dreamer—not in any ideal sense, nor after 
any poetic fashion—he was a realistic dreamer. His books 
are romances, and so fanciful that to finish reading one of 
them is like wakening from a dream. They are dreams ; not 
of purgatory, but of earth. The men and women of his 
dreams are neither angels nor phantoms; they are real flesh 
and blood. They are as human as ever—sin with the same 
daintiness, are virtuous with the same carelessness, and live, 
love, and die with the same shallow brilliance that men and 
women exhibit every day in the streets of Paris. 
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But was there no other side to Dumas? was he only a 
superficial trifler? a butterfly in the sunlight? a rainbow on 
pillars of mist? No, Dumas was a philosopher. True, his 
philosophy.was the philosophy of pleasure; but it was 
genuine, so far as it went. It was not the highest philosophy, 
neither was it the lowest. Dumas never rose to that philoso- 
phy which induced our own Theodore Parker to say: “It is 
needful that a man be true, not that he live. Are men dogs 
that they must be happy?’ But he never sank so low as to 
sing with Cobans: 


* O subtle arms of flesh and blood ! 
Ye are my paradise alone.” 


or pray with Swinburne: 
Ah, forgive us our virtues, forgive us, 
Our Lady of Pain.” 

The kind of happiness taught by Dumas is real and valua- 
ble, sometimes noble ; but it is sentimental and often passion- 
ate, and even delirious. Its great defect consists in divorce- 
ment from the idea of duty. Had Dumas risen to the idea of 
duty he would have eliminated the noxious element of caprice 
from his philosophy; and, after all, it is caprice that is the 
worm at the heart of French morals. 

The philosophy of pleasure is not so bad as moralists would 
have us believe. It is not so good as the philosophy of duty, 
but it is better than that cheap misanthropy which is so often 
called virtue. The, philosophy of duty is the philosophy of 
reform ; its adherents are apostles, prophets, saints, reform- 
ers, and martyrs, not the average worldling nor churchling; 
few hold to the iron tenets that make heroes of men. The 
philosophy of pleasure is the philosophy of the people. 
Men do not build cities, sail ships, and civilize savages.from 
a sense of duty or a love of right. They do not go to church, 
believe the creed and take the sacrament, from an overpower- 
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ing love of God and goodness. Happiness is at the root- of 
civilization, trade and religion. Men civilize that they may 
be comfortable ; trade that they may get wealth; and worship 
that they may go to heaven. Dumas’ mistake was not in 
expounding the philosophy of pleasure, but in expounding on 
toolow aplane. His pleasure was so completely sensual that 
it left no room for fine feeling, high thinking, and noble 


effort. 
FREDERIC R. MARVIN. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMEDIES. 
TWELFTH NIGHT. 


yh Ye E pure comedies of Shakespeare are those plays in which 
there is found no transition to an ideal world in order to 
heal the conflicts of society. Everything takes place in the 
ordinary manner and in the customary locality, the solid 
ground of reality is never abandoned, the mediation is 
effected within the same realm in which the struggle arose. 
Of this class Twelfth Night is without doubt the most perfect 
specimen. All the instrumentalities and forms of Comedy 
are most successfully employed in its action, not only Situa- 
tion but also Character are here seen in their happiest appli- 
cation. There is introduced Natural Resemblance in its 
truest function, Disguise also appears as an indispensable ele- 
ment. Both Involuntary and Voluntary Comedy of Charac- 
ter have some of their most striking and complete represen- 
tatives in the present drama. It will thus be seen to sweep 
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quite the entire field of Comedy; in it the Poet has combined 
all the essential means and effects which he employs in this 
department; it unites what is elsewhere scattered through 
several plays. Because it thus makes use of all the comic 
instrumentalities which have been previously unfolded, it 
must also place them in their proper relation and subordina- 
tion; to watch this procedure will be ene of the main points 
of interest. 

Nor is the style less perfect than the structure. It adapts 
itself with an absolute elasticity to the varying circumstances 
.of the action, though almost the extremes of poetry and prose 
are touched in the wild changing phases of the drama: No- 
where has the Poet given to his thoughts a more complete 
utterance, or expressed his emotions with a fairer, more deli- 
cate coloring than in the language of the group of elevated 
characters. Then we may turn to the mirthful element: it is 
a world of boundless humor, the earnest purposes of men 
seem dissolved in one continual round of jollity, the comic 
muse with her broadest license sways the hour. The scenes 
dance before us in all the hues of the rainbow, and with a 
rapidity which dazzles and sometimes for a moment confuses 
the mind which is trying to follow the story through its 
many-tinted mazes. There is no stagnation, not even cessa- 
tion of movement; we are whirled through a labyrinth most 
bright yet most intricate, in delight yet in awe at the prodigal 
display of humor and poetry. Still there cannot be said to 
be any wanton excess, any tropical overloading of sweets; on 
the contrary every part springs from the central thought, 
every detail grows out of the Whole. This is a main element 
of its perfect form; there is no straining after superfluous de- 
scription, no amplification of an unrestrained fancy, but there 
is at bottom a logical rigidity which holds together its most 
diverse portions. The plastic sense which carefully trims the 
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wild out-growth of a luxuriant imagination is seen at work 
here on all sides, reducing even the caprices of humor into 
unity with the governing principle of the work. 

We shall now follow the Poet through these manifold ap- 
pearances and try to grasp firmly the Protean shapes of the 
play till they all reveal themselves in their fundamental form. 
First let us attempt to trace its general outlines. The ethical 
element in which the entire action moves is the Family, as is 
the case in most comedies. But here it is the Family mani- 
fested only in one of its phases, namely in the emotion which 
is the forerunner and condition of marriage. This is sexual 
love. But to the union of the lovers there must be some ob- 
stacle, and the chief peculiarity of the present drama is the 
nature and employment of this obstacle. It is only of one 
kind, the lack of a reciprocal attachment. Each loves the 
one who does not requite the affection, but who in turn is 
sighing for another. There is no parent here who interposes 
his will to nullify the choice of his daughter, there is in fact 
no external obstruction of any kind; the sole difficulty is in- 
ternal, is placed in the inclinations and feelings of the indi- 


vidual. The theme therefore is unrequited love in its origin, 


in its conflicts, and in its final pacification; it portrays the 
passage from a fruitless and restless passion to its haven of 
repose in the Family. The necessity of the transition is ab- 
solute, it must take place, if not through the first choice then 
through the second. But the other side is also present, some 
fail through their own folly to attain the desirable end. To 
state the matter in its most general form, the action moves 
from Love unrequited with its various manifestations to Love 
realized in marriage or excluded from marriage, the different 
results springing from. the logical nature of the different 
motives of the various characters. 

The framework of the play will be best understood by as- 
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certaining its movements, and then by analyzing each move- 
ment into its component threads, and finally by designating 
the individual characters of each thread. Thus we penetrate 
not only the organization of the work, but we follow its de- 
velopment and mark its transitions. For the Whole is not so 
much a dead result as a process. Of the three movements, 
the first is the exposition of the theme; unrequited love will 
be shown in two essential phases, each of which will be rep- 
resented by a distinct group of persons. The second move- 
ment will portray the complications and conflicts between the 
manifold purposes of the characters ; all the instrumentalities 
of Comedy are here introduced to bring the ends of the vari- 
ous individuals to their logical conclusion. To the two pre- 
vious groups a new group is added. This furnishes means 
for the Solution, which is the third movement; in it the 


sources of deception are revealed, to all are brought home 
the results of their conduct, to some success to others failure. 
The first thread of the first movement is made up of three 


characters—the Duke, Viola and Olivia—who on account of 
their station in life and still more on account of the purity 
and intensity of their passion may be called the elevated 
group. They are all worried with a common difficulty, their 
love is unrequited. The Duke is introduced to us in the full 
glow of his ardor for Olivia; there is the feeling of restless- 
ness, of changefulness in everything which he says and does ; 
the air of the lorn, hapless lover looks out from every fea- 
ture. In order to be rocked and soothed in his emotions, he 
wishes to have himself enveloped in an atmosphere of music; 
thus he experiences some allayment of that passion which 
ean find no relief through fruition. Music is the utterance 
of the feelings, it therefore becomes not only tbe solace but 
the symbol of the internal condition of the soul; its poetical 
significance here should not be left unnoticed. But what is 
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the cause of these passionate throes? The fair Olivia has re- 
fused to listen to his suit. Thus the play hurls us at once 
into its rapid action, and we hear the key-note which will re- 
sound through all its future harmony. 

The reason which Olivia announces for ber refusal is clearly 
a subterfuge. She says that she is in mourning for a dead 
brother, which is a good ground for a little delay ; but when 
she adds that she intends continuing her sorrow for seven 
years, it is manifest that she is trying to get rid of an unwel- 
come suitor. The readiness with which she falls in love when 
the right one comes along shows that her heart, though highly 
susceptible, cannot admit the Duke. But from this rejection 
of his advances we must be careful not to draw any conclu- 
sion unfavorable to his character. In order to give some jus- 
tification for Olivia’s conduct it has been maintained that the 
Duke is unworthy of her, that he resigns himself to a weak 
and unmanly extravagance in his passion, that in fine his love 
is really no love but an idle indulgence of faney and feeling. 
Thus however the symmetry of the work is destroyed, for he 
is rendered unfit for the hand of Viola, the true heroine of 
the play. But the language of the Author certainly gives no 
foundation for such an opinion, indeed it directly contravenes 
what can be shown to be his poetical creed. Love is spon- 
taneous, it is a deep harmony of natures beyond the ken 
of the understanding, and hence it is very likely to leap forth 
with tiery energy at first sight. It will not and often cannot 
give a reason, nay it will frequently contradict and scout 
every rational consideration ; it lies in the emotions and will 
not be held accountable to intelligence. _ In a similar manner 
dislikes are not to be controlled by logic. There is no use of 
seeking a reason, there is none. The Duke loves Olivia be- 
cause he does, Olivia does not love the Duke because she 
does not; yet there is no ground why they should not come 
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together except the supreme ground. Love may be aided but 
must never be controlled by external considerations; its 
purity is tainted when it yields to any foreign influence. This 
passion therefore is taken for granted by the Poet, it is the 
god who rules the world with an undisputed sway, and 
who will not suffer himself to render an account of his likes 
and dislikes to any superior. 

Next comes Viola. She has been shipwrecked on the coast 
of Illyria, the Duke’s dominion, and as she supposes, has fost 
her brother by drowning. Thus she is left without her 
natural protector, but she will show ample ability to take 
care of herself. The separation here indicated must be no- 
ticed, for this brother will hereafter return and play an im- 
portant part in the drama; he will introduce the element of 
Resemblance. Viola on the lonely shore learns of the Duke 
and of his fruitless affection; indeed she has before heard 
her father mention his name; she resolves at ounce to enter 
his service disguised as a page; what her purpose is, she 
faintly hints. Already we must suppose that the tender pas- 
siou has budded; Vivla requires not even the presence of the 
Duke, the report of his virtues and especially of his unre- 
ciprocated affection has excited in her breast pity and love. 
The caprice of emotion is again triumphant, rumor is now 
sufficient to arouse the sleeping divinity. 

Here we have the sole disguise of the play—a woman in 
the habit of a man. She moves among these groups of char- 
acters, deceiving them, causing them to run after illusions and 
to pursue ends which cannot be realized. If anybody should 
now happen to fall in love with Viola, woful is the mistake ; 
the hot fervor is only for a mask, the passion dares not go 
further than the garments. Into all her relations with the 
people who surround her she introduces confusion, delusion, 
ridiculous action; they become comic through Situation, 
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whose special instrumentalitity is here Disguise. She will 
receive retribution, her deception will be punished by involv- 
ing her in circumstances in which her true nature must be re- 
vealed. 

Viola is soon observed to be deeply enamored of the Duke, 
which passion he can not requite as sexual, since he takes 
her to be a boy. He is however her warm friend; but this is 
not enough, friendship will not answer her attachment. 
Clearly it is another case of unrequited love, the tie is not 
and cannot be reciprocal; though both are fired with the 
sacred flame, her male attire is in the way. Viola is.now em- 
ployed by the Duke to further his previous suit; thus by a 
disguise he is deceived into sending as intercessor the person 
most interested in defeating his purpose. She goes, but her 
object is clearly to break up the match, and she makes the 
wooing of her waster ridiculous by her pompous addresses to 
Olivia. Her own success must be her own despair, love is in 
conflict with duty and carries off the palm with ease. There- 
fore she obeys the behest but adroitly destroys the purport 
of her mission. She drops, however, her bombastic style of 
speech when she sees that there is no danger from Olivia. 

The third character may now be considered. It is Olivia 
‘over whom has come a peculiar yet very unexpected change. 
No sooner has Viola appeared before the mourning beauty, 
than the latter falls in love with the fair beardless messenger. 
Her vows are at once forgotten, her cloistered life is aban- 
doned, and her cold reserve is thawed in the rays of a new 
sun. She feels the rising passion, she resists for a moment, 
then she makes a complete surrender. The youth’s perfec- 
tions with an invisible and subtle stealth creep in at her eyes, 
as she herself states the process. She is aware of her inconstan- 
ey and mildly blames fate for the act; we are not masters of our- 
selves, whatis decreed must be. Thus she asserts the absolute 
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supremacy of love; it cannot be withstood, it is destiny. In- 
telligence cannot control it, the sense of sight is too power- 
erful: 


Mine eye is too great a flatterer for my mind. 


It is another example of Amor’s wild caprice, most persons 
would think that the Duke had every advantage over Viola 
as a suitor, yet the calm and discreet Olivia is captured by 
the smooth and rubious lip, by the small shrill piping voice 
of one of her own sex. Let those who try to find a reason 
for her rejection of the Duke in his want of manliness reflect 
upon this sudden choice and then read her actual opinion of 
him: 

Yet I suppose him virtuons, know him noble, 
Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 

In voices well divulged, tree, learned and valiant, 
And in dimension and in the shape of nature 

A gracious person; but yet I cannot love him— 


which is reason enough for sending him off, notwithstanding 


his many worthy qualities. Love is going to be ruled by itself 
and only by itself. 


Olivia is also the victim of Disguise, she is really in love 
with the male attire which Viola has on. Her passion is 
comic in the highest degree, since it is directed toward a per- 
son of the same sex; its object is a phantom, a delusion. 
Love is based upon difference of sex between the individuals, 
while friendship is the emotion of like sexes. Thus not only 
the Duke but also Olivia are deceived by the disguise of 
Viola, though in opposite manners; both are misled into a 
state of feeling incongruous and inconsistent with their true 
relation to the imaginary youth. The same conclusion must 
again be drawn concerning Olivia: it is another case of unre- 
quited love. The sympathetic remark of Viola, who is ina 
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similar condition and therefore appreciates the torment, con- 
tains a truth the force of which none will deny : 
Poor lady, she were better love a dream. 

Such is the group of elevated characters. All three are es- 
sentially in the same state of emotion; each one loves, but 
does not obtain a requital of that love; they fall asunder in 
their inclinations. The interest now lies in witnessing the 
means and method whereby this difficulty will be solved. The 
knot is well stated by Viola: 


My master loves her dearly ; 
And I poor monster fond as much on him, 
As she mistaken seems to dote on me. 


Such is the preparation as manifested in this group of per- 
sons. It is to be observed that their affection is genuine, 
spontaneous, chaste; there is no ulterior motive, as money, 
rank, or social position, that taints the purity of their passion. 
Nor is there any great inequality between them which might 
degrade or render incongruous the married relation. Though 
of similar culture, character, intelligence and station in life, 
they still differ in their preferences ; given their external sur- 
roundings, their love springs up entirely of its own accord, it 
is wholly internal, self-impelled, self-determining. No reason 
can be shown why there should not be a requital in each 
case, except the one supreme reason, want of the emotional 
element. This is the triumphant caprice of love whose au- 
thority the Poet makes absolute. 

Now such characters have nothing inherently in them 
which can be called comic to any great degree. But the 
situation may become decidedly comic; this is the case at 
present by means of the disguise of Viola. She throws every- 
thing into confusion, renders the purposes and the passions of 
the others absurd, makes them the sport of an illusion. The 
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pang of true love unrequited is no laughing matter, even for 
outsiders, not to mention him who has the iron in his body ; but 
when it is all for nothing, when the sighs and groans are ex- 
pended upon a phantom, then it is provocative of the keenest 
mirth. This thread therefore exhibits throughout Comedy of 
Situation and its instrumentality is Disguise. There is noth- 
ing in the character of these persons which is very ridiculous, 
in fact their portraits are not minutely drawn, a detailed de- 
lineation of their personal peculiarities is not intended, they 
are mainly representatives of one principle in three different 
phases. They fall into a comic entanglement through an 
external means and not through any fault of their own. 

It will also be noticed that these persons speak in elevated 
language, and with the utmost refinement of thought and feel- 
ing. Their utterances are often highly metaphorical, an at- 
mosphere of the imagination surrounds their movements, their 
words fall naturally into harmony and metre. The etherial 
poetic element is that in which they move—grossness, sensu- 
ality, buffoonery, are banished from their natures—they are 
always held in a realm of ideal beauty and delicacy. Their 
rank is high, their culture is proportionate to their position, 
their intelligence will not suffer them to be victimized by 
mental delusions and oddities which might reduce them to the 
level of comic characters. This employment of metrical 
and other poetical. effects is one of the most striking indica- 
cations of a conscious method on the part of the Dramatist. 
Such is the first group of persons who naturally are placed 
together on account of common traits, principles, refinement, 
and social rank. 

Now comes the second thread of the action, which furnishes 
the most emphatic contrast and at the same time similar- 
ity to the preceding thread. Love is still the theme, but it 
no longer appears in its former purity, itis reduced to a 
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means and is not the supreme end to which the individual 
sacrifices himself; it is subordinated to an ulterior motive. 
Thus it isdegraded and trampled into the dust, but it avenges 
itself by turning its abusers into ridicule and destroying their 
purposes. But also it is now to be manifested in all its pos- 
sible incongruity ; differences in rank, social position, culture, 
intelligence enter as elements to broaden the comic outlines. 
It will thus be seen that love is here pulled down from the 
lofty ideal position which it has just occupied and is reduced 
to the prosaic coarseness and reality of low life, of selfish 
appetite. From the mistress it becomes the slave. The 
language also adapts itself most happily to the altered con- 
dition of things, the change of form follows the change of 
thought. The words drop into the unmeasured gait of prose ; 
it is too the prose of the sensual, vulgar class of society. 
Such is the jolly set of persons who constitute Olivia’s 
household; without misrepresentation it may be termed 
the low group of characters. 

But here also the relation to the preceding thread must not 
be omitted. It was said that the theme is still love, indeed 
it is still unrequited love. The same fundamental note is 
struck, there is a deep inner concord, though to the ear the 
melody be so different. The circumstances and the charac- 
ters now change wholly ; it is subjective delusion which takes 
control of the action, the deception has become internal, and 
is no longer external. The individual is shown to be the vic- 
tim of his own folly, is made to pursue his own absurd and 
irrational ends. Hence Comedy of Character enters at this 
point, we leave the world of Disguise in which the difficulty 
sprung from the clothing of the individual, and pass to 
the inner realm in which the difficulty springs from a mask in 
the brain. ' 


Of this group the first person who is to be brought to our 
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notice is Sir Andrew Aguecheek. He is also a suitor for the 
hand of Olivia and is spending his money freely for that pur- 
pose. He is not without social rank, nor has he lacked op- 
portunities for culture. But his purpose is absurd, his woo- 
ing is a delusion, which he himself ought to understand. He 
is however a fool, a veritable simpleton, who is unable to 
penetrate the most obvious deceit practised upon himself. 
He is also inclined to debauchery, which inclination has been 
well cultivated in his present surroundings. Besides he is a 
coward who has the egotism of deeming himself courageous. 
To these qualities is added an ungainliness which almost 
amounts to deformity. Such are some of the incongruities 
which the Poet has heaped upon his proposed suit. That 
such a clown, without intelligence, without decent habits, 
without personal beauty, without manhood, should entertain 
the idea of wooing Olivia, makes him comic, and shows that 
he is controlled by an illusion of his own fancy. But that 
which caps his absurdities and causes him to be a fit subject 
for retribution is, his impure motive; his hope is to redeem 
his fortune spent in folly by a wealthy marriage. Thus his 
love is no love, for it is degraded to a means. It is no dis- 
guise which deceives him, the deception lies in his own mind. 
Still he is in earnest in the pursuit of his scheme; he really 
seems to think or can at least be deluded into thinking that 
he will obtain the hand of the rich and noble heiress. He is 
thus an example of Involuntary Comedy of Character. That 
his passion is not reciprocated by Olivia has been already 
implied, in fact it seems quite unknown to her. 

The second person of this group with an unrequited love 
for Olivia is Malvolio. He is her servant, hence his station 
in life is lower than that of Sir Andrew; he has however a 
very solid basis of character which is wanting to the latter. 
Malvolio is severe in morals, rigid in the observance of his 
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duty, precise in the formalities of his office, in fine an excel- 
lent steward. But this little authority is for him the world 
of which he is the god; self-love is thus his disease, as his 
mistress says. He is so completely absorbed in his limits 
that he has no sense of humor, nor any delight in amusing 
relaxation. Such a man is bound some time or other to fall 
a victim to his own narrowness. He who does not see his 
limitations will have them brought home to himself by some 
external power. In humor the individual notes and laughs 
at the ridiculous side and perhaps the weakness of what may 
be the the strongest and deepest principle within his breast. 
Still his sincerity and earnestness need not be in the least 
tainted by his humorous insight. Indeed the complete man 
must see the finite phases of his own manners, of his own con- 
victions, of his own character. Malvolio, sick with egotism, 
fails to comprehend these limitations : he is therefore just the 
person to fall into a mistake about his true station; the confi- 
dence which Olivia reposes in him as a servant, he regards or 
is easily deluded into regarding as a manifestation of the ten- 
der passion. Nor must the main ground of his punishment 
be forgotten: his love is not pure, he desires to marry Olivia 
for position and authority, as is clearly seen when he solilo- 
quises under the tickling excitement of Maria’s forged letter. 

Both Malvolio and Aguecheek notwithstanding their differ- 
ent characters, have the same fundamental relation to the 
play: each represents a phase of unrequited love. Both too 
are serious in the pursuit of their ends, and the delusions of 
both are mental; hence both are types of the involuntary 
comic character. Their purpose is utterly chimerical and 
absurd, the incongruity of what they are and what they seek 
is felt from the start. Also their love is not genuine, is not 
an end to itself, though this defect is manifested in different 


ways. Both are rational, but their objects are irrational; 
VOL. Il.—NO. 7.—28. 
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such must be the happy mean in the true portrayal of the 
comic individual. 

The other persons of this thread are mainly instruments 
for nursing the delusions of these two men, and for bringing 
their infatuation to its necessary conclusion. Here we first 
come upon Sir Toby Belch, without doubt the most comic 
portrait in the play. Ifa generalization were made in order 
to express the main principle of his character, it would per- 
haps be, love of fun. All the earnest objects of life are dis- 
solved in his absorbing passion for merriment. Not only is 
he comic himself but he tries to make those who are brought 
into relation with him comic. He fools Aguecheek, in part 
for the good cheer which is purchased with the latter’s mo- 
ney, but chiefly for the delight in seeing him follow a chimer- 
ical object. Malvolio’s absurd delusions and the tricks which 
punish them are to be traced directly or indirectly to Sir 
Toby. He makes the comedy and makes it for his own 
amusement. He is the centre around which the merry group 
turns, though he is not always its most active member; the 
sport is brought about through him or for him. Heis toa 
certain extent both author and audience, he makes the fun 
and laughs at it too. He has one strong predominating ap- 
petite—love of drink. This also is in harmony with his char- 
acter, it increases his jollity, hence he must have his dram ; 
still his potations are not the cause but rather the conse- 
quence of his jovial nature. The hilarious condition destroys 
all the earnest purposes of life, man is dissolved into a 
laugh, care and sorrow as well as business and duty take their — 
flight, the individual lives only to be nought and ultimately 
becomes nought by sacrificing life itself to his appetite. Sir 
Toby, having cast to the winds serious activity of every kind, 
very naturally takes another step, he tries to destroy the 
serious activity of those around him. Hence comes his de- 
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light in tricking people, in setting somebody on the track of a 
visionary scheme. But his end too is ridiculous and absurd 
for he seeks to make the world ridiculous and absurd, he 
must be included in the accomplishment of his own purpose. 
Still he is not the victim of a deception or even of a delusion ; 
he is well aware of the nature of his doings, and also wills 
their absurdity. It can thus be seen that he belongs to the 
highest type of Comedy of Character, the voluntary. 

It was said above that the relation of Sir Toby to this 
group was that of an instrument to bring to a logical conclu- 
sion the foolish designs of Aguecheek and Malvolio; but still 
deeper is his own absurd principle, which also has to be 
brought to a fitting termination, as will be shown hereafter. 
Besides himself there are other instruments of this same pur- 
pose collected around him. Of these, the cunning little Ma- 
ria is the most noteworthy. She, too, likes fun, but her main 
object is to win Sir Toby. She accomplishes her purpose in 
the most skillful manner, she reaches him through his con- 
trolling principle, love of merriment. All her thoughts are 
bent upon contributing to his amusement. She is in collu- 
sion with the revelers, though she tries to keep their wild . 
orgies within limits; her scheme of securing Sir Toby is seen 
through early in the play by the clown. In the end she suc- 
ceeds, for she holds in her hands the leading-strings of Sir 
Toby’s nature ; she moves the sport which controls him. He 
thus takes a direction opposite to that of Malvolio and Ague- 
cheek; he descends from his rank and marries a servant- 
girl. Fabian joins the group later; he adds to the loudness 
of the laugh, and keenly relishes the fun. His function is not 
important, it is apparently to increase the number of the 
company; a large group seems merrier than a few scattered 
persons. The clown too must be classed here though he sus- 
tains a general relation to the whole of the play. His main 
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duty is to reflect the conduct of all the characters and to ex- 
hibit in sly sallies their weakness and folly. His thrusts 
reach everybody ; Olivia, the Duke, the revellers are mirrored 
and criticised in his disguised satire. Often, however, he 
merely seeks to divert, and “ observes the mood on whom he 
jests,” sometimes humorous yet sometimes sympathetic. He 
is fully conscious of his purpose, and repeatedly intimates that 
it requires a wise man to play his part; the same point is 
noticed by Viola, in whose mouth the Poet seems to put his 
view of the function of the Fool. The earnest ends of the 
elevated characters must be shown by him in their inadequacy 
and finitude; at his glance they manifest their limitations ; 
he is therefore the embodiment of humor, though he may 
have himself serious purposes beneath his merriest jests. 
He belongs to Voluntary Comedy of Character since he both 
knows and wills his comic action. 

Such is the organization of the various elements of the 
play, we next can pass to witness them in action, in compli- 
cation, in conflict. This will bring us to the second move- 
ment for which ample preparation has now been made. The 
previous threads will be continued but another one will be 
added, that of Sebastian and his friend Antonio. Sebastian 
is Viola’s brother whom she exactly resembles in her disguise. 
Thus anew comic instrumentality, belonging to Comedy of 
Situation is introduced, and into the former complications is 
brought a deeper intricacy. This new principle is what has 
been hitherto called Natural Resemblance. But Viola thinks 
that her brother was lost in the shipwreck, hence the diffi- 
culties caused by his appearance lie beyond her knowledge. 
Up to this point she has held the key of the situation; she is 
aware that itis her disguise which causes the mistakes and con- 
fusion in which the others are involved. She could therefore 
easily solve the difficulty by simply removing its cause. This 
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she will not do, and now a power enters which draws her 
into the meshes also, for this power lies beyond the horizon 
of her consciousness. She becomes complicated in the net- 
work of mistakes by the unexpected appearance of her broth- 
er; she is taken for him and he is taken for her, yet neither 
is aware of the source of the trouble. It is manifest that no 
personage of the drama has now the means of solution in his 
own hand, the action is placed out of the reach of the con- 
scious purpose of everybody. Still the whole movement 
must rush on to its harmonious conclusion, the world of en- 
tanglement and error will disappear, man cannot rest forever, 
in delusion. 

The first thread consisting of the genteel group may now 
be glanced at, though its importance is much diminished in 
this part. The same theme is continued, which as before 
stated is unrequited love, and is pushed to the point of com- 
plete separation. The Duke still persists in his suit for the 
hand of Olivia, employing Viola in the delicate business, but 
he is always repelled. The glow and purity of his passion 
are protrayed in the warmest colors, still it avails nought. 
Viola also is consumed with her secret flame, she talks with 
the Duke and makes a disguised confession of her own state, 
which however he does not seem to understand. This scene 
in which the two unrequited lovers give expression to their 
feelings is one of the most perfect geme to be found in Shakes- 
peare; both man and woman here utter their most intense 
emotions in reference to a hopeless affection. But Viola when 
she discovers that Olivia is in love with her, feels deeply con- 
science-stricken, she sees the wickedness of disguise, she has 
been the means of exciting in another breast the same pas- 
sion which is causing her so much tribulation. It is this 
sympathetic instinct which gives her all the gentleness and 
delicacy of womanhood notwithstanding her bold actions; 
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moreover her end is the true unity in the Family, the highest 
principle of her sex. Thus her daring adds to her nobleness ; 
she will be rewarded for her devotion, but punished for her dis- 
guise. Olivia also keeps up her infatuation for the supposed 
youth, and carries it to the most unreserved declaration of 
love. Her overtures are of course rejected. The three, 
Viola, Olivia and the Duke are thus driven asunder, but the 
means for uniting them has been already introduced and is 
hovering in the distance. 

Of this second movement however, the second thread is by 
all means the most fully portrayed and the most important ; it 
has as its moving principle Sir Toby and his group of merry- 
makers. They are gathered in the household of Olivia, who 
also is not without a love of fun, as is shown by her reten- 
tion of a clown and her reproof of Malvolio. It is the hilari- 
ous world, the occupation of life is concentrated in the pur- 
suit of amusement. There are usually several of them to- 
gether, the loud laugh rings out in chorus, they live in an 
atmosphere of song, mirth and revelry. The chief caterer 
for them is Maria who has at the same time her own secret 
object in view. There will be served up for their delectation 
two main comic incidents which will run along side by side, 
through this entire movement. These are the tricking of 
Malvolio and the duel of Aguecheek. Each of the dupes has 
a delusion, the delusion is nourished till it drives to excess 
and then leads to cure. Let us first take up the case of Mal- 
volio and trace it through its various stages till he is incar- 
cerated as a madman. For this is the penalty of his act; to 
woo Olivia was a crazy deed. 

The merry-makers are having a wild carousal in one of the 
rooms of Olivia’s mansion, Maria furnishes the wine for the 
debauch. In drink all the sober activities of life are drowned, 
man dissolves into humor and resigns himself wholly to the 
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exhilaration ef sensual indulgence. Then follows the song 
which is about the absent mistress and whose content is love 
though of the less ideal type. The enjoyment turns into a 
mad carnival of frolic, the singing becomes a Bacchanalian 
bellowing which rouses the house. The alert Maria tries to 
restrain them, her warning is disregarded, here comes the 
rigid Malvolio, the enemy of the revelers. He berates them, 
threatens to turn them out of doors, and Maria herself re- 
ceives a menace. Thus there arises a conflict between the 
merry-makers and the steward, between hilarity and austerity. 
The former will seek to requite Malvolio after their own fash- 
ion by fooling him and making him a subject of unbounded 
mirth. Forno harmful punishment can be inflicted upon him 


in consistency with their character, he is only to be laughed 
at. 


Maria will be the instrament, she possesses the strength of 
will and the serious purpose which are somewhat wanting to 


the jolly company relaxed in fun and drink. Besides, she has 
good reasons for bearing a deep grudge against the steward, 
he has reproved her, he has threatened her, and has partially 
displaced her in the confidence of Olivia. Now this wily 
waiting-maid has carefully observed his character and discov- 
ered his weakness. Under a sober and puritanical demeanor 
she has found the time-server, but above all she has dis- 
cerned in him the self-inflated egotist who imagines that every 
woman who happens to look on him is in love with him. 
Upon this basis she works, an obscure epistle is enough to 
set him crazy; she succeeds completely in making him believe 
that his mistress entertains a deep passion for his person. 
Excessive self-love leads to such a delusion, vanity brings its 
victim to think that the world admires him as much as he 
admires himself. 


But her own purpose must not be forgotten, it is to win Sir 
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Toby. :She subserves his amusement, hence he must be 
placed in a position to see the sport. With him are the mer- 
ry-makers, their main duty is now to enjoy the fun, they are 
all concealed so as to witness the success of the trick, their 
malice adds to its piquancy. They are thus the audience of 
Maria, which must give the cue of laughter to the real audi- 
ence. The letter is written, Malvolio’s imagination is excited 
to the most ridiculous dreaming, its ambiguous expressions he 
interprets in his own favor without any hesitation. Enough, 
his vanity is pampered to such a degree that he pursues a 
chimerical end with a pertinacity which borders on madness. 
Especially does he menace in his reveries his future relative 
Sir Toby and the jolly company, all of whom are furtively 
listening with a malicious merriment. 

To complete his act of folly, he next appears before Olivia 
in a costume which she abominates, cross-gartered and in 
yellow stockings. He found this suggestion also in the letter. 
He smirks and fawns and cites from the epistle; Olivia is 
amazed, though she has been prepared by Maria who had 
told her he had gone crazy; her conclusion also is that “ this 
is very midsummer madness.” Malvolio is now handed over 
to the torment of his enemies, the revelers, who have no 
longer any obstacle to their revenge. He is treated like a 
madman, Sir Toby addresses the Devil in him, then orders 
him to be put ina dark room and bound. The clown too 
feigns the curate who also seeks to cast out the fiend. Their 
object is to make the deluded victim himself believe that he 
is mad, and hence he is confounded by all sorts of mad 
things which are told him. He begs for release, but there is 
no help. The character of this retribution is manifest; Mal- 
volio’s end was absurd, though he remains rational to the 
last; it was a crazy thought to mistake confidence in a ser- 
vant for love. He is therefore treated to his own action, the 
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group of merry-makers bring home to him the inherent nature 
of his deed. 

The other leading incident of this second thread is the duel 
of Aguecheek who is possessed of a delusion which makes 
him a fit subject for trickery and sport. He is also one of the 
suitors of Olivia; he has been doubtful of success all along, 
but the encouragement of Sir Toby bas kept up his spirits. 
He has observed how readily Olivia grants her favors to the 
disguised Viola (Cesario); now he is thoroughly disheartened, 
he is going to leave at once. But his delusion is that he pos- 
sesses courage, hence a challenge sent to his supposed rival 
is the means for making him remain. Olivia too will thus be 
won, it is argued, as the report of valor is all-prevailing with 
woman. Off he goes to write the challenge. Now the comic force 
of this incident lies in the fact that both are not fighters. Sir 
Andrew is a coward and Cesario is a woman. They are thus 
placed in a situation which makes their action ridiculous, 
they are forced to appear what they are not and cannot be, 
and everybody knows of the incongruity. The contradiction 
is attempted to be carried out, though the duel means that 
life is subordinate to honor, which principle neither pos- 
Se88e8. 

The combatants are brought together, the scheme of the 
merry-makers is to cause each one to believe that his opponent 
is just what he is not, namely a man of courage. Thus both 
are frightened at an unreal goblin, and a comic retribution 
has visited their false pretensions. For each is making some 
untrue claim, the one through disguise of character, the other 
through disguise of sex. Aguecheek pretends to possess 
valor, he is forced to show it or reveal his natural cowardice. 
He started the duel by appealing to what he had not, the nul- 
lity of his purpose is fully shown. On the other hand Viola 
meets with a punishment, she has taken the garb of a man, 
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she must assume the responsibility of a man. She learns 
that disguise is dangerous, beneath her male attire sex and 
character are compelled to appear, deception cannot be per- 
manent. The incongruity between her outward appearance 
and her real nature is the comic element, her plan nulli- 
fies itself. The Poet has here punished Disguise, and he will 
continue to involve Viola in complications till she is com- 
pelled to reveal herself. 

With the interruption of the duel, the third thread is in- 
troduced and with it a new principle of entanglement. Re- 
semblance is now the source of error, and throws everything 
into a new confusion. Just when the duel is about to trans- 
pire, Antonio comes along and takes Viola for Sebastian, he 
interferes to protect his friend, and the foes are parted. But 
Antonio who is the enemy of the State, is soon removed by 
officers who arrest him. The duel then must be repeated, for 
Aguecheek is easily misled a second time by his foible. He 
seeks out Viola again, he rushes up to strike her, but it is 
Sebastian now, a man; this man strikes back and seems ready 
to fight the whole group of merry-makers. Thus the deceiv- 
ers are deceived by the similitude, the jolly company is itself 
victimized, But the greatest mistake is that of Olivia, who 
enters just at the critical moment, takes her supposed lover 
away, and after many caresses brings the priest and marries 
the stranger on the spot. Well may Sebastian think that 
this world is a dream, and find it impossible to reconcile his 
senses with his qgnderstanding. All are involved in one com- 
mon delusion, the merry group, the genteel group, and the 
new-comers. No single individual has now the means of un- 
tying the knot or a knowledge of the cause of the difficulty ; 
an external power seems to be determining the destiny of 
everybody according to some hidden caprice. -But the rat- 
ional nature of man will not repose in an irrational maze, it 
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will push him to discover the source of the trouble and to dis- 
perse the obscurity. So we are ready for arapid unwinding 
of the clew, in other words the Solution can now be given. 

This is the third movement which will clear up the world of 
delusion ; both kinds of deception, the external and the internal, 
will be brought to daylight; the necessary outcome of the 
ends of the various persons will be manifest, even to these 
persons themselves. That is, the play which has hitherto 
been plain enough to the audience, will now explain itself to 
itself, and thus round off its action to completeness. To begin 
with the genteel group, we observe that its difficulty springs 
from a disguise and a resemblance both of which must now be 
revealed. Antonio is brought a prisoner before the Duke, he - 
there sees Viola and at once claims friendship which she of 
course denies. Then Olivia appears and claims marriage, 
which relation also Viola denies. But the fact is seemingly 
proved against her by the best possible witness, namely the of- 
ficiating priest. Poor Viola has indeed found out that dis- 
guises are dangerous, she is even threatened with death by 
the angry Duke. But here comes Sebastian, her brother, the 
two are brought side by side, at once the resemblance is dis- 
covered. Lastly Viola reveals her assumed attire, all the 
mysterious events of the drama now become transparent, 
everything is clear to everybody. The two comic instrumen- 
talities have fulfilled their function. 

But the result is awaited for with breathless attention. 
What will be the outcome of this triple unrequited love? 
Some one must bend or break, all cannot be satisfied. Itisa 
surprising and to a few perhaps a shocking incident ; both the 
Duke and Olivia change individuals on the spot, Viola alone 
obtains the first reward of love. The Duke readily shifts his 
affection to his disguised page; he is right, he must find re- 
quital and come to repose, he cannot forever be torn to pieces 
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by his furious passion. Olivia transfers her heart with 
equal readiness to the brother; she is right also, hitherto she 
loved a dream. for which a reality is now substituted; she 
would indeed be a fool to prefer shadow to substance. The 
change of persons must result from unrequited love, devotion 
to the one individual is beautiful and noble, but devotion to 
the Family is the higher principle. The transfer of love there- 
fore must be made in such a case, the institution of marriage 
cannot be destroyed by a single fruitless passion. In effecting 
the change, the question of time would seem to be of some im- 
portance, though Shakespeare repeatedly makes it very sud- 
den. Such is the solution of this grand problem of love un- 
requited yet pure; the essential element is the reciprocal 
emotion, which if the first person will not grant, the second 
person must be sought; for the Family, the great end and 
fruition of the sexual relation, demands mutuality of devotion 
and affection. 

Passing to the low characters, we observe that their ends 
are made to vanish into nothing before their very eyes, and 
they are punished in addition. Augecheek and Malvolio have 
both suffered besides losing their suit; their love though un- 
requited was impure, being determined by motives alien to 
its nature, indeed it was not love at all. Their object was 
absurd and nugatory from the beginning, the absurdity 
is now realized in the form of ridiculous failure. Sir Toby 
too is caught on his weak side, his insatiate love of jol- 
lity has forced him to become the thrall of the person 
who can furnish sport with the greatest success—this is 
the astute little witch Maria, whom he now marries. He 
has already declared his subjection and the ground of it, 
when she wheedles Malvolio with the forged letter; in his ex- 
altation he says, “I could marry this wench for this device,” 
and he urges her, “set thy foot upon my neck,” in manifest 
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token of submission. So his end too has brought along its 
penalty. “And thus the whirligig of Time brings in his reven- 
gers,” as the Clown says, applying the principle of retribution 
to Malvolio—which principle, however, is of general applica- 
tion. 

As was said in the beginning, this play is the richest and 
completest product of Shakespeare’s Muse within the realm 
of Pure Comedy. The stiff conventionality, as well as the 
crude exaggeration of his earlier figures, are no longer seen; 
character in its fullness, symmetery and completeness is man- 
ifested in every person. But the Romanic element is still here 
with its coloring, with its locality, even with its names ; along- 
side of it, too, is found the Teutonic element with its peculiar- 
ities. To.speak more definitely, the one group seems Italian, 
the other English. But the two sides do not fall asunder, as 
is the tendency in some of the Poet’s works ; on the contrary, 
both are blended together in a perfect and harmonious unity. 
Movement and characterization could not be more complete- 
ly transfused in one action. Rapidity does not make it su- 
perficial, abundance does not make it heavy. Thus the ele- 
ments of his comic genius now reach their happiest combina- 
tion. Moreover, this play sums up and includes all the essen- 
tial principles of his previous comedies, both as regards Situ- 
ation and Character. It has Natural Resemblance, which 
was found to be the sole instrumentality of Comedy of Errors; 
it has also Disguise, which was stated to be the chief instru- 
mentality in Taming of the Shrew. In addition to these prin- 
ciples it has also the two leading phases of Comedy of Char- 
acter, the voluntary and involuntary. Thus the arch of Pure 
Comedy is completely spanned, its possible forms are ex- 
hausted. Still there may be many different kinds of collis- 
ions in which one or more of these instrumentalities can be 
employed. D. J. SNIDER. 
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THE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. 
(Read before the Soeiety of Pedagogy.) 


a ae a period of twenty years a nearly complete 
revolution in classical orthoépy has taken place, 
both in this country and in England. 

The utter incongruity, not to say absurdity, of ignoring 
quantity altogether in pronouncing a language, of which a 
fundamental characteristic was the strict observance of quan- 
titative distinctions, became at last so palpable that the so- 
called Continental system of pronouncing Greek and Latin 
was almost universally substituted for the English -method in 
our high schools and colleges. 

This move in the right direction received a twofold impe- 
tus from the development of comparative philology and from 
the influx of foreign teachers. 1 

But as the Germans, French and Italians followed res- 
pectively the analogy of their own tongues the result was not 
entirely satisfactory ; for, while in the main they sounded the 
vowels alike, they differed radically in pronouncing the diph- 
thongs and some of the consonants, such as j, t before i, c 
and g before e and i. 

Evidently, then, the only hope of uniformity depended on 
the abandonment of all attempts at adaptation to the analogy 
of any one modern language and the adoption of some univer- 
sal standard founded on a strictly scientific basis. 

This basis was first settled in 1858 by the publication of 
Prof. W. Corssen’s Prize Essay before the Berlin Academy of 
Sciences, “On the Pronunciation, Vowel-system, and Ac- 
centuation of the Latin Language,” in which was presented 
the result of the laborious collation and analysis of numerous. 
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inscriptions dating from the early days of the republic to 
the fall of the empire. 

The conclusions thus deduced have stood the test of later 
investigations and discussions in Germany, England and 
America, and have proved so sound in theory as well as sim- 
ple and consistent in practice, that they have commended 
themselves to the favorable notice of that eminently conserv- 
ative class, the professional teachers, and the good effect is. 
visible in the rapid approximation to harmony and the conse- 
quent higher appreciation of classical studies. 

Corssen’s system aims faithfully to reproduce the pronun- 
ciation of Cicero and has, therefore, been deservedly styled 
“Roman ” par excellence. 

It is proposed in this paper to present briefly and without 
critical comment the leading features of this system, in the 
earnest hope that such minor discrepancies as now exist in 
our public high schools, especially in pronouncing v conso- 
nant and the diphthongs ae and oe, may be reconciled or re- 
moved by a free discussion of the points at issue and an 
agreement upon some consistent method sanctioned by ade- 
quate authority. 


Premising that the Ciceronian alphabet consisted of twenty- 
one characters, of which i and v in modern Latin texts are 
duplicated by j and u to distinguish between their vowel 
and consonantal use, the following scheme will include such 
letters only as represented sounds different from those usually 
assigned to them in English: 


a in far. ! ain fast. 
e “ they. é “ let. 
= | * it. 


= 0 * not. 
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u = u in rude. u uin pull. 


Greek y = French u in sur. 


There is good reason to suppose that e had more nearly the 
sound of a in at, and that o was more like broad a in all, so 


that the sound of o would be best attained by reversing 
the usual process and prolonging 0. 

Generally the difference in quality between the long and 
short sounds of the vowels as here given was probably caused 
by consonantal contact in syllabication, so that it would be 
safe to state as a general rule that the two sounds of each 
vowel differ in quantity rather than quality ; thus, ifa = a in 
the musical note fa sounded as a quarter note, a = a in fa 
sounded as an eighth, and so on for ein re, i in mi, and o 
in do. 

Corssen accounted for the formation of the compound 
vowels or diphthongs usually on the principle of vowel 
intensification (Vocalsteigerung). Thus by perfixing a to i 
or u a double intermediate sound was connoted which equalled 
a single long vowel in quantity. 

The history of the three principal diphthongs was similar 
and may be thus briefly sketched : 

ai, which was the original equivalent of a: and in which 
the a was dominant, producing a sound like ai in aisle, 
was weakened to ae — a in fare as early as the time of 
the Gracchi, and by the beginning of the third cen- 
tury the e had asserted its supremacy so completely 
that it had ceased to be a diphthong ; 

oi, at first the representation of o: and sounded like 
oi in oil, had by the time of the first Punic war weak- 
ened to oe = German 6 or i in bird pronounced affect- 
edly, and soon after the war with the Cimbri it passed 
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into e, the orthography oe beivg retained in a few 
words only; 

au, contrary to the analogy of ae and oe, has been 
preserved in many modern Italian words with its proper 
sound as in the German haus, but in many cases it was 
at an early date blended into o and rarely into u. 

If now a be placed at the vertex of an angle and the other 
vowels be so arranged as to show the order of precession by 
means of the lips and palate respectively, we shall have the 
following diagram : 


The proper sounds of the diphthongs may be shown as fol- 
lows: ae = ai in air, pronounced rather broadly. 

oe = 6 in Goethe, ori in bird nearly. 
au = au in haus, or ou in our nearly. 

As ei occurs only in the interjection hei, ui in huic and cui, 
and eu in six or seven rare words such as heu, neu, and seu, 
the pronunciation of these combinations may be left to the 
application of the following general law, viz.: 

The two vowels connote merely the limits of the transi- 
tion, and the sound sheuld be produced during the passage of 
the vocal organs from the more open position required by the 
former vowel to the closer position of the latter. 

The nearest analogue is the slur in vocal music. 

Of the consonants— 

ec and g were always hard, as in come and go, conso- 
nantal ior j = yin year. Consonantal u or v = w,in 
win, or French ou in oui. 


qu = kw as in queen, but when followed by u as in 
VOL. IL.—NO. 7.—29, 
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quum or equus it was equal to c, as indicated by the 
spelling cum and ecus. 

r was always rough or trilled. 

8 was always sharp, as in so, this. 

bs = ps, ef. seripsi. 

th always sharp, as in thin. 

x always equal to cs, never gz as in exact. Greek 
z= ds or ts. 

According to Corssen f had no exact equivalent in our lan- 
guage, and Roby states in his grammar that ch —c - h, 
ph = p+h, and th=t+H, combinations which could be 
articulated by an Irishman perhaps but not by an English- 
man. ; - 

But these nicer distinctions are relatively unimportant. 

It will be seen from this condensed statement that the Ro- 
man pronunciation was essentially phonetic, each letter rep- 
resenting in all its possible positions only one definite sound. 

Instead of seven sounds for a, five for e, four for i, six for 
o, and five for u, making in all, after discounting duplicates, 
seventeen different vocals, the pupil has to acquire but eight 
including diphthongs, each of which has a familiar equivalent 
in every modern language and has the not insignificant ad- 
vantage of being equally applicable to the Greek. 

It is this merit of perfect simplicity that more than all 
other influences combined tends to win rapid recognition in 
the school-room and is destined, in my opinion, to secure 
universal adoption. 

The concurrence of authorities revealed by my somewhat 
extended investigation of this subject is simply marvelous 
when the chances for controversy are considered. 

It was no light task to restore to articulate life a language 
that had not been spoken in its purity for more than sixteen 
centuries. 
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But the validity of Corssen’s conclusions has been attested 
by such eminent scholars as Ritschl, Mommsen, and Neue in 
Germany, by Max Miiller, Munro and Roby in England, and 
vy Prof. Lane and others in this country. 

Strong corroborative testimony on the physiological side, 
which is of sufficient importance to justify a separate paper, 
if your patience would permit, may be found in Bell’s Visible 
Speech and Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation. So that 
we may excuse the enthusiasm of Prof. Roby when he 
avers his belief that this pronunciation “ would have been 
intelligible to Cicero or Cesar, and would not have differed 
from the speech of either more than the pronunciation of edu- 
cated men in one part of England would differ from that 
heard in other parts.” | GEO. B. MACLELLAN. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 


June 5, 1876, 
Pres. Riley in the chair. 


Twelve members present. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter from Prof. Hinrichs, of Lowa 
State University, acknowledging his election as corresponding member, 
and presented to the academy 19 pamphlet publications of Prof. Hinrichs. 

Dr. Geo. Engelmann read the following communication on certain fungi 
of the grape and oak, specimens of which were laid before the Academy. 

“Some 15 years ago I presented to the Academy an account, with micro- 
scopic drawings of two of the most destructive fungi of our grape vines. 
One of them is the ‘ Mildew,’ downy, white spots on the underside of 
the leaves, the peduncles of the just forming fruit, and the very young 
berries themselves, causing the leaves to wither, and the young fruit to 
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shrivel and fall off. That fungus was classed as Botrytis and is now known 
as one of the Peronosporas, another one of which constitutes the potatoe 
disease. This appears about St. Louis at the time of flowering or soon after- 
wards, at the end of May or in the beginning of June. 

The second, and I believe more common and more destructive fungus, at- 
tacks the full grown yet green berries, and destroys them. It appears at 
first as a minute discolored spot, always on the side of the berry, which en- 
larges, and produces on the surface black pustules visible to the naked eye, 
which at last kill the berry and cause it to dry up, emitting at the same 
time their millions of spores. This fungus has been described as Phoma 
viticola, and makes its appearance in the latter part of July and in August. 

[I exhibit to you, to-day, another grape fungus which is new to me, and 
seems to have been unknown to those grape growers with whom I have 
conversed. A yellowish brown spot appears on the leaf, a few lines in 
diameter, on the upper side of which a good eye or a glass will discover a 
number of very minute black specks. These are little globules, 0.13—0.15 
line in diameter, which have a little opening at the top from which they 
emit their microscopial spores by the thousand. ‘These oblong or oval 
spores are one-celled and have a diameter of 0.013 or 0.014 line. 

This fungus belongs to the family of Coniomycetes, and te that group 
which live on decaying vegetable matter. Those yellow spots are the de- 
caying substance; their vitality has been destroyed by the mycelium 
of the fungus; those still more minute threads which penetrate the tissue 
in every direction, exhaust and kill it, and thus form what we may call 


their fruit, the perithecia, which when mature emit the spores. It belongs 


to the genus Phyllosticta, of which at least 100 species, mostly leaf-inhabit- 
ing. are described, and may be called Phyllosticta vitis—Grape leaf-spot. 
Perhaps it is identical with Septoria vitis, B. C. 

This parasite makes its appearance earlier than the others mentioned 
above, viz., just before the flowering period and during it, and attacks as 
far as known only the leaves, which, where abundant, it kills and thus erip- 
ples the plant: rarely it is found also on petioles and peduncles. Dr. Wis- 
lizenus informs me that it attacks indiscriminately all grape varieties, but 
more the lower leaves of a stock than the upper ones; while he finds the 
Phyllorera galls on the uppermost not yet full grown foliage. 

I present to you another fungus, on oak-leaves, which show the same yel- 
low decayed spots,“but here you have to look for the perithecium, the fruit. 
if we may call it so,of the fungus, to the lower side of the leaf, and it is not 
a black globule as in the grape leaf, bnt a brown elevation, little darker 
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than the surrounding spot. I find no pore at the top, but suppose that it 
emits its spores through a rent. These are very different from the spores 
of the Phyllosticta, being elongated, usually curved and septate, or forming 
three or four distinct compartments; the spores are a little longer than 
those of the grape spots; the perithecium is twice as large as that of the 
grape. 

The septate spores indicate that it belongs to the genus Septoria; and 
the fungus may bear the name of Septoria querci. 

It is necessary to remind you, that, though we know a great many forms 
of fungi, we know the life history of only a very few. It is certain of some 
and very probable of many that they constitute transition states of other, 
higher developed fungi, and only when we shal! have become acquainted 
with the different phases of ‘their development, will be able to appreciate 
their importance and counteract, perhaps, their destructive action.” 

Prof. Riley remarked on the above communication, that with regard to 
Peronospora viticola, according to his experience it came much later in the 
season, and did not attack the fruit, and cited as corroborative a recent pa- 
per by Prof. W. G. Farlow, published in the Bulletin of the Bussey Insti- 
tution, where the ground is taken that by shriveling up the leaves and per- 
mitting the fruit to ripen, the fungus is actually beneficial. This singular 
pinion of Prof. Farlow’s may hold good in the more Northern States, when 
the fungus is only moderately abundant, but in this latitude the fungus has 
just the contrary effect, and by prematurely robbing the vine of its leaves, 
prevents the maturing of the fruit. Acres of Delaware failed to ripen fruit 
from this cause last year. 

The fungus, described as Phyllosticta vitis, suddenly appeared after the 
few cold days that sueceeded unusually warm weather toward the end of 
May. It did most injury by attacking the petioles and peduncles, making 
thereon darker spots than on the leaves and often cauterizing the parts. 
As suggested by Dr. Engelmann, it is probably but the transition state of 
some other fungus, and Mr. B. D. Halsted, of the Bussey Institution, con- 
#iders it the young state of a Depazea. 

Prof. Riley likewise submitted the following entomological subjects : 

Mexican Jumping Seeds.—He exhibited the moths (Carpocapsa saltitans) 
which he had recently reared from the Jumping Seeds, brought befofe the 
notice of the Academy at its meeting of December 6; and by their side the 
moth of the common Apple Worm (Carpocapsa pomonella) to show the close 
generic resemblance of the two. 

Periodical Cicada.—He also exhibited specimens of this curious insect in the 
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Pupa and perfect states, recently received from Mr. Chas. McCorkle, of Lex- 
ington, Va. ‘This insect is commonly called the ‘‘ 17-year locust,”’ but the 
latter term properly applies to the ravenous Orthopterous insects which oc- 
casionally devastate our Western country. Eight years ago Prof. Riley had 
shown that there were 13 as well as 17-year races of this Periodical Cicada, 
and in achronological history of the species he had at that time predicted that 
“in the year 1876, and at intervals of 17 years thereafter, they will in all 
probability appear from Raleigh, North Carolina, to near Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, in Rowan, Davie, Cabarras and Iredell counties in N. C.; in the val- 
ley of Virginia as far as the Blue Ridge on the east, the Potomac river on 
the north, the Tennessee and North Carolina lines on the south, and for 
several counties west, in the south part of St. Mary’s county, Maryland, 
dividing the county about midway east and west ; in Illinois about Alton ; 
and in Sullivan and Knox counties, Indiana.”’ 

The specimens from Mr. McCorkle were proof of the correctness of the pre- 
diction in Virginia. While this insect requires 13 or 17 years, according to the 
race, for its underground development, the actual development had never been 
watched from the egg to the mature insect. In 1868 he had collected to- 
gether in a particular spot near this city a large number of the hatching 
eggs of a 13-year brood which will appear here again in 1881, and he had 
been able to obtain and note the development of the lurve every year since. 
They are now about two-thirds grown. 

Only the male Cicada sings, and the Rhodian bard, Xenarchus, notes this 
peculiarity when he says: 

‘* Happy the Cieada lives, 
Since they all have voiceless wives.’ 

Silkworms on Osage Orange.—He also exhibited cocoons and spinning 
worms of the common Mulberry Silkworm (Sericaria mori) reared on Osage 
Orange. ‘The worms were a cross between the best French and Japanese 
races and he had reared them for five years on Osage Orange with no re- 
duction in quantity or quality of silk, and great increase of vigor and 
healthfulness. There is no reason why our ladies might not be dressed 
with silk from our own native hedges. 

Transformation of a Butterfly.—He also exhibited a large denuded branch 
of the Black Willow (Salix nigra) with about 40 chrysalides, and a number 
of the prickly larvz of the Antiopa butterfly (Vanessa Antiopa) a beautiful 
insect with deep purple wings and yellow borders, common to Europe and 
America. The larvze, when young, are gregarious, and the tree from which 
the branch was taken had been entirely denuded by them. Some of the 
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larvze were just changing, and admirably illustrated how the suspended 
chrysalis state is assumed. Ordinarily rare, the species was quite abundant 
in this vicinity the present year. 

Dr. 8. Aughey, of Lincoln, Neb., was elected corresponding member, and 
A. L. Whitley was elected associate member. 

A communication was then read by Mr. Washburn on Solar Heat. 

F, E. NipHer. 
June 19th, 1876. 

Pres. Riley in the chair. f ' 

The Recording Secretary being absent Prof. Potter was appointed Sec- 
retary pro-tem. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported Correspondence with the Mass. 
Agricultural Society in reference to exchange of Transactions, also a let- 
ter from Dr. Samuel Aughey acknowledging his election as Corresponding 
Member ; from Prof. C. P. Williams acknowledging receipt of Transactions, 
and from Mr. John Collet inquiring the price of the Academy’s Transac- 
tions. 

‘The Corresponding Secretary presentedfrom Mr. Amos Sawyer, of Hills- 
boro, Ills., a spear-head, »n arrow-head, and several pieces of chipped 
chert, taken from an Indian mound in the vicinity of Hillsboro, Ills. Mr. 
Sawyer states that near that place there are several groups of mounds, three 
to five in a group, tweuty to thirty feet in diameter and three or four feet 
high. They are covered with oak trees, some of which are 300 years old. 
In the centre of them innumerable pieces of chipped chert, and some com- 
pletely worked arrow-heads and spear-heads, like those now presented, are 
frequently found. There is no flint in that part of the country. The chert 
comes from the limestone obtainable there. 

Dr. Geo. Engelmann thought that the present cool weather called for an 
expression of sympathy, and remarked that the lowest observed tempera- 
ture was 49 degs., Saturday the 17th inst. The temperature had, in years 
past, not unfrequently been as low as 50 degs. in the month of June, and 
45 was not rare, while in one year it had been as low as 42 degs. It was 
not known that any injury had been done by such cold weather. The 
present season was very fruitful in our region, but the heavy rains had 
caused considerable damage in the low lands of the Western part of the 
State. 

Prof. Riley stated that the grapes had been rotting in various parts of St. 
Louis and Jefferson counties prior to Saturday, but the present cold weath- 
er seemed to have checked the evil. 
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The Secretary pro-tem. presented a communication received from Prof. 
Broadhead, which was as follows : 

Supplementary Note to the Article on *“‘Age of Missouri Porphyries,’”’ by 
Prof. G. U. Broadhead.—Having just examined a suit of the Huronian 
rocks of New Brunswick, also of those of Massachusetts, I tind them to be 
made up of a variety of Porphyries identical in appearance and apparently 
in composition with those of South-east Missouri; in fact, their resem- 
blance is such that if I had been shown specimens without a knowledge of 
their locality, I should at once have pronounced them to be from Missouri. 

I would remark that these Eastern rocks are of various shades of color, 
from light-red or pink to black and gray, both coarsely porphyritic and 
eryptocrystalline, and also have similar intrusive dykes of Dolerite, Dio- 
rite and Porphyrite like unto those of Missouri. We may therefore call our 
Missouri Porphyries Huronian. G. C. BROADHEAD. 

June 2d, 1876. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL NOTES. 


New Wheat Destroyer.—Prof. Riley exhibited specimens of a worm that 
was just at this time devastating the wheat fields of parts of Kansas, and 
particularly of Dickinson county. It does not eat the blades but attacks 
the heads. Specimens had been sent to him last week by Mr. John W. 


Robson, of Cheever, but in transit they had all eaten out and escaped from 
the ‘paper box in which they were enclosed. On the way, however, they 
had molted, and from the heads alone Prof. Riley had determined the 
species to be Leucania albilinea, though the insect had never before been 
reported as injurious from the West. Other specimens, just received from 
Prof. F. H. Snow, of the State University at Lawrence, and from Mr. Jno. 
Davis, Editor of the Tribune at Junction City, proved the correctness of the 
determination. The species is generically allied to the common Army 
Worm, and may be popularly called the Wheat-head Caterpillar. As it had 
never till lately attracted unusual attention. too little was yet known of its 
habits to warrant any suggestion as to the best mode of destroying it. 


Mite Parasites of the Colorado Potato-beetle.—Prof. Riley also exhibited a 
specimen of Doryphora 10-lineata, that was so completely covered with a 
mite parasite belonging to the Gamaside, and apparently the Gamasus cole- 
opteratorum, Linn., that the point ofa needle could not be placed on any part 
of the beetle’s body without touching one of the parasites. He estimated that 
there were over 800 of the mites, and they had killed their victim. Aside 
from the toad and other reptiles; the crow, Rose-breasted Grosbeck and 
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domestic fowls among birds, which prey on the potato pest, he had, in his 
Reports, figured or described no less than twenty-three insect enemies that 
attack and killit. Only one of these is a true parasite, and the mite ex- 
hibited made the second or just two dozen insect enemies in all. 

He mentioued the fact in this connection that the Doryphora had reached 
into New Hampshire, and was doing great injury along the Atlantic coast. 

Dr. Geo. |. Engelmann moved that a committee of five, including the 
chair, be appointed to consider the means best adapted to advance the in- 
terests of Archaeology, whether it be to establish a section or a committee 
on Archaeology, and to devise such rules and regulations as may seem 
necessary for the good government of such section or committee. 

After some discussion upon the character and organization of sections in 
’cientific societies, the motion was carried, and the chair appointed Judge 
Holmes, Prof. Potter, Dr. Geo. I. Engelmann and Mr. Wm. H. Pulsifer 
members of the committee. 

On motion the Academy adjourned to meet again the first Monday in 
October . W. B. Porter, Ree. Sec. Pro-tem. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


SHAKESPEARE MANUAL. F. G. Fleay. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co. 1876. 


Mr, Fleay has made a valuable addition to English Shakespeariana, and 
as we are fresh from a review of the Shakespeariana accessible in this coun- 
try, we can the more fairly pronounce an opinion. Mr. Fleay’s aim has 
been twofold : 1st. To present in compact form the results of a collation of 
the work of the best Shakespearian scholars ; and 2d. To propound and illus- 
trate his theory of a metrical test of Shakespeare’s Plays. The first 120 
pages are occupied as follows: 

1. Life of Shakespeare. 

2. Contemporary Allusions to Shakespeare. 

3. On the Plays of Shakespeare. Each play is treated in a manner simi- 
lar to the following specimen : 
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Winter’s Tale—1. Undoubted [authorship]. 

2. Founded on Greene’s Dorastus and Fawnia, 1588. 

3. Dated 1610-11, mentioned in Sir Henry Herbert’s Office- 
Book as an old play called Winter’s Tale, formerly allowed 
of by Sir George Burke, who took possession of the office 
of the Master of the Revels in August, 1610. 

4. To be compared with Pericles and Cymbeline for the stories 
of Perdita and Marina and Imogen; with Henry VIII. for 
the queen’s trial. Said to be sneered at by Jonson in the In- 
duction to his Bartholomew Fuir, 1614, along with The Tem- 
pest. “If there be never a servant-monster (Caliban) in the 
Fair who can help it, nor a nest of antics? (The twelve 
Satyrs: Winter’s Tale IV. 4,352.) He is loth to make Na- 
ture afraid in his plays, like those that beget Tales, Tem- 
pests, and such like drolleries.”” In his conversations with 
Drummond, of Hawthornden, ( 1619, ) he said that Shakes- 
peare wanted art and sometimes sense ; for in one of his plays 
he brought in a number of men saying they had suffered 
shipwreck in Bohemia, where is no sea by near 100 miles. 

. On various questions connected with Shakespeare’s plays : 

1. What Plays are genuine. 

2. What Plays are not entirely written at one date. 

3. Early Editions of Shakespeare’s Works. 

4. Relative value of the Quarto and Folio Texts. 

5. Division into Acts and Scenes. 

. Pronunciation and Metre. 
. Distinguishing Metrical Tests. 
- On the Earlicst English 'Theatrical Companies. 
. Account of the Theatres from 1576 to 1642. 
. Dramatic Authors contemporary with Shakespeare. 
10. Chronological Table of Miscellaneous Matters pertaining to the 
Theatre. 
11. A List of Books most desirable for a student to possess. 
12. On the Tests by which Chronology and Authorship can be determ- 
ined. 
13. On Emendation of the Text. 
14. On the Actors of the Elizabethan Plays. 
Part L, as thus described, evidently meets the wants of many who lack 
access to many valuable books on Shakespeare, or who wish reliable infor- 
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mation based upon the labors of authors too numerous for any but the 
special student to read. Such persons will tind in these pages a compendi- 
wm admirable with one exception—the omission of a collation of criticisms 
from the many bases selected and illustrated by authors whose position is 
unquestioned. Mr. Fleay excuses the omission by quoting and accepting 
Mr. Wright’s words: ‘‘ Aisthetic notes have been deliberately omitted be- 
cause one main object of these Editions is to induce those for whose use 
they are expressly designed, to read and study Shakespeare himself, and 
not to become familiar with opinions about him. Perhaps, too, it is be- 
cause I cannot help experiencing a certain feeling of resentment when IL 
read such notes, that Iam unwilling to intrude upon others what I should 
myself regard as impertinent. ‘They are in reality too personal and subjec- 
tive, and turn the commentator into a showman. With such sign-post criti- 
cisms I have no sympathy.”’ To this excuse we make two objections: 1st, 
That the compiler of a manual is a historiographer, and as such is to pre- 
sent a subject in its completeness, even if his sympathy be lacking; and, 
2nd, That * being familiar with opinions about’’ Shakespeare is no less 
consistent with a knowledge of “Shakespeare himself,” than is an interest 
in the work of textual, historical or rhetorical critics. Personally we feel 
that all workmen are worthy, and that whether in studying ‘‘Shakespeare 
himself,’ we regard the text, the style, the characters, or the import of the 
plays, his work is entitled to a respect which would prevent such an epithet 
as ‘‘sign-post critics” from being applied to such men as Hudson, Elze, Gervi- 
nus, Ulrici, or Snider. A want of intellectual charity is too common for it to 
be a special reproach to Mr. Wright or Mr. Fleay, but certain it is that until 
students feel that a difference of interest is not an antagonism of interest, 
they will mar their works and limit their usefulness. The metrical test of 
Shakespeare does not preclude the historical; the textual criticism does 
not invalidate the zsthetic ; the moral test of Ulrici does not destroy the 
ethnical standard set up in the New Exegesis. It seems to us that a student 
should welcome every contribution that may throw light upon his own la- 
bors, and that he should rob himself neither of the sympathy of those who 
seek the same ends by different means, nor yet of an audience who will not 
listen if he offer an unacceptable system, while they would gladly learn if he 
present a view rather than the only possible view. 

Part Il. is occupied with original investigations, and a short account of 
. Mr. Fleay’s theory may be serviceable. Mr. Fleay, like Mr. Swinburne, and 
one or two earlier writers, selects style as his standard, and in style consid- 
ers the peculiarities of Shakespeare’s versification; his peculiar modifica- 
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tion, is the use of ** quantitative analysis,’ or the establishing by enumera- 
tion of the ratio of rhymed lines, Alexandrines, masculine or feminine end- 
ings, etc., in each play of Shakespeare. The fundamental idea reconti- 
mends itself, and briefly stated seems to be that as each creator of literature 
has a peculiar style, a quantitative analysis will reveal the peculiarities of 
this style when his thoughts are versified. ‘The labor to which Mr. Fleay 
has subjected himself can be properly appreciated by those whose duty it 
‘ras been to tabulate, or do any work, the data for which had to be collected 
like single grains of sand. ‘The value of this work to any student of ver- 
sification, whether Shakespearian or other, will be fully appreciated by all 
whose interest in literature has led them to investigate the principles of 
metre and metrical combinations and who have found the various treatises 
to be but bundles of husks. The application of the results established by 
Mr. Fleay will be to most the objectionable part, for his theory will be re- 
jected alike by those who protest against any partial test, and by those who 
are satisfied with the standards employed by any of the critics who differ 
from Mr. Fleay. For ourselves, we welcome all views, for we believe that 
the possible standpoints are as the points in the circumference of a circle, 
and that it is only by occupying them successively that one can see the 
central object in its totality: feeling sure that Mr. Fleay’s book is the best 
possible exposition of Shakespeare from the metrical standpoint, we most 
cordially recommend it as a valuable addition to the library of either the 


general reader or the special Shakespearian student. 
Eprror. 


HANDBUCH DER DEUTSCHEN LITERATUR. Europa’s und 
Amerika’s. Von Dr. G. A. Zimmermann. 


The second volume of this work has just been published. It con- 
tains—1. Prosa der Abhandlung, des Gespraechs, der Rede, der amt- 
lichen Mittheilung und Vermischtes. 11. Lyrische Poesie; Lied, Ode, 
Rhapsodie und Dithyrambe, Elegie, Gnome, Epigramm, Satyre, poe- 
tische Epistel, Lehrgedicht. ILI. Anhlang. Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Dichter. Biographische Krlaeuteruogen; Erklaerung der Fremdwoer- 
ter. St. Louis is represented by two poets; Friedrich Schnake and 
Gottfried Worch. As soon as the whole work is published we shall 
speak more fully of it. Wu. H. Rosensrencen, 
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THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN GREENLEAF 
WHITTIER. Centennial Edition. Boston: Jas. R. Osgood 
& Co. 1876. 

(Book & News Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 

In a remarkably appreciative article upon Whittier, the late Mr. 
Sanborn said that “ the wide-spread influence of Whittier, making him 
one of the first instructors of our generation, seems abundantly to justify 
the consideration of his life and poetry; whether or not our criticisms 
of a poet of the present day is to be the ‘the voice of the ages,’ is a mat- 
ter which concerns the ages far more than it does us. Some judgment 
and some criticism we cannot help making.’’ ‘‘ Whittier’s nature he has 
in common with Milton and Shakespeare, and his youthful training was 
scarcely less favorable than theirs to poetic power. Whatever Whittier ac- 
complishes flows from a strong and deep imagination, not, it is true, of the 
Titanic power of Shakespeare or Dante, but of that kind which transcends 
our own powers while it is still near enough to let us recognize its kinship 
to ourselves.”” The wide acceptance of Whittier as a popular teacher en- 
forces the remarks already quoted, and renders excusable a notice of each 
new popular edition of Whittier’s poems. The edition which forms the 
subject of this notice is complete and inexpensive; the name of the pub- 
lishers is a guarantee for good typography and paper, while Whittier is wit- 
ness that the editing merits his approval. 

Epiror. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. Jas. Rees. Philadelphia: 
laxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1876. 


The contents of this little book are—1l. Indroduction; 2. Was Shakes- 
peare a Roman Catholic? 3. Parallel Passages between Shakespeare and the 
Bible; 4. Biblical Texts adopted by Shakespeare; 5. Shakespeare and the 
Classies ; 6. Coincidences of Expressions to be found in Bacon and Shakes- 
peare ; 7. Prayers on the Stage; 8. Shakespeare’s Use of Sacred Names in 
Holy Writ; 9. ‘The Stage from a Scriptural and Moral Point of View; 10. 
Mysteries and Moralities; 11. The Greek Drama; 12. Extracts from the 
Coventry Plays; 13. ‘he Mysteries Subject of Religious Controversy ; 14. 
Advent of Wm. Shakespeare; 15. Queen Elizabeth Encourages the Drama. 

The subject of this book is one which has a great interest for many 
students, an interest which springs from a yaricty of causes. ‘There are 
many who would enjoy any valid attempt to set forth the ‘literary claims 
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of the Bible—the popularity of the few essays upon the Book of Job, of 
the dramatizations of Solomon and other books of the Bible, and even of 
Gilfillan’s Bards of the Bible, and Poets and Poetry of the Bible, fully at- 
test: this interest. ‘There are many who are interested in the sources of 
Shakespeare’s knowledge, and who in the treatises upon this subject re- 
ceive general statements rather than definite information, so far at least 
as the Bible was Shakespeare’s instructor. ‘There are, furthermore, many 
who wish to see clearly the extent and nature of the influence of the 
Bible upon literature ; and finally there are many to whom the Bible has 
been simply a religious guide, and who have never had it suggested that 
Holy Writ is full of most forms of literary excellence. 

‘The subject selected by Mr. Rees has been treated by—1. Charles Words- 
worth, in Shakespeare’s Knowledge and Use of the Bible; 2. By a writer in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1831, Vol. II. p. 257 (Ideas derived from); 3. 
By Brinsley Nicolson, in ** Parallel Passages’? in Shakespeare and Daniel ; 
4. By W. Bell, in Bible Truths with Shakespearian Parallels; 5. By T. 
R. Eaton, in Shakespeare and the Bible; 6. By T. Price, in Wisdom and 
Genius of Shakespeare. 

As will be seen by the table of contents, Mr. Rees allows himself con- 
siderable latitude, and his little book will be as valuable for furnishing in- 
formation as for exhaustive treatment of the theme with which the author 
starts. 

The introductory chapter isa popular biography of Shakespeare, and 
has perhaps the value that can belong to any such attempt where the ma- 
terials are so scanty and so much in dispute. The inquiry as to the Cath- 
olicism of Shakespeare is of no general interest, and is injured by its man- 
ner of treatment: few will sympathise with any contemptuous treatment 
of authors with whom we may entirely disagree. The ‘-Parallel Passages” 
form the most valuable part of the book, but in many cases thé parallelism 
is not at once evident. Mr. Wordsworth’s treatment of the same subject 
is in every way superior. It is possible that Mr. Rees intended only a 
light and popular presentation of his theme, and might make this plea as 
an objection to having his work tested by any absolute standard. Even in 
this case, however, Mr. Wordsworth’s work is so far superior that there 
seems no good reason for repitition of the cffort. Tosum up the matter, 
it would seem that Mr. Rees’ book might be valuable to such as had no 
access to Wordsworth’s, and might be a convenient popular manual to the 
student. Mr. Rees’ book would be objectionable partly because better works 
are accessible, and partly because the author’s standpoint is that of an apolo- 
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gist of Shakespeare, rather than that of the scientific student who wishes 
the truth without reference to its support of any theory. 
Epiror. 


NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 
AND REVIEWS. 


Harper’s—July. 1. Modern Dwellings (Part III.) Il. Lord Macaulay and 
his Friends. LI. Garth. IV. Daniel Deronda. 
Tittell’s Living Age—1667. 1. Macaulay (Fortnightly). Il. Life, Letters, 
and Journals of George Ticknor (Athen- 
nzum). 
1668. I. Macaulay (Edinburgh). 
1669. I. Recent Scotch Novels (Edinburgh). II. Mrs. 
Thrale (Macmillan’s). Il. T’other Side 
of the Water (Temple Bar). 
1670. I. Sir Wm. and Caroline Herschel (Quarter- 
. ly). II. Wm. de Maintenon (Fortnightly). 
Seribner’s—June. I. Old Landmarks in Phila. II. Union College. ILI. 
Some Experiments in Cooperation. IV. Char- 
lotte Cushman. 
Galazy—June. I. Madcap Violet. II. Souvenirs of a Man of Letters. 
III. War Memoirs, by G. A. Custer. 
Blackwood’s—June. 1. Calderon’s Moorish Plays. 
Contemporary—May. I. Latest Theory about Bacon. II. On the Revision 
of the English ‘Testament. III. Clarendon. 
IV. David Friedrich Strauss. 
Fortnightly—May. I. Results of the Education Act. II. Wm. de Main- 
tenon. 
Fraser’s—May. I. Shakespeare and History. II. Izaac Walton. LII. Boni- 
vard the Prisoner of Chillon. 
Macmillan’s—May. I. Mrs. Thrale. Il. Lord Macaulay. LII. The Blake 
Drawings. 
June. I. Fellowships and National Culture. 
St. James—May. I. Napoleon at St. Helena. tl. Jean Ingelow. 
June. I. Napoleon‘at St. Helena. II. Jews of the Present Day. 
Temple Bar—June. 1. Leigh Hunt and Lord Brougham. IT. Macaulay. 
Dublin University Magazine—May. 1. Michael Angelo. II. Noms de 
Plume. 
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Dublin University Magazine—June. 1. An Emendation of Shakespeare. II. 
The Burns Family. UI, Mme. 
de Sevigné. 

International Review—May and June. I. Reform in Higher Education. Il. 
Dean Swift (G. Barnett Smith). Il. Localities 
of Burns (Charles Tennyson). IV. Three Old 
and Three New Poets; Robt. Browning. J. G. 
Whittier, G. D. Prentice, Geo. Parsons Lathrop, 
Richard Watson Gilder, and the Marquis of 
Lorne (Bayard Taylor). 

Penn Monthiy—June. I. Critical Observations on Theories of the Earth’s 
Physical Evolution; Capt. UC. E. Dutton. II. 
European and American Forestry ; J. H. III. 
Was Shelley ; W. W. Kinsley. 

The American Journal of Science and Arts—June. I. Results of Experi- 
ments on Contact Resistance (W. A. Norton). 
II. Physical Observations on Saturn (L. Trouv- 
elot). IL, The Geological Survey of Brazil (C. 
F. Hartt). IV. Meteoric Stone of Waconda (C. 
U. Shepard, Sr.). V. On a New Sub-order 
of Pterosauria (O. C. Marsh). VI. Notice of 
New Odontorniths (O. C. Marsh). 

The Popular Science Monthiy—June. I. Petroleum (H. B. Cornwall) IL. 

Lessons in Electricity (John Tyndall). II. 
Hints for the Sick-Room. IV. The Polar 
Glaciers (C.C. Merriman). V. Organisps 
and their Media (H. Charlton Bastian). 
VI. Science and the Logicjans (David Boyd). 

Revue des deux Mondes—April. I. Un Héros de la Guerre de Sécession. 
Memoires du Géuéral Sherman. I, L’Em- 
pire des T'sars and les Russes. LIL. La 
Psychologie Médicale dans les drames de 
Shakespeare. 

Mai. [. La Création de la Flotte Prussienne. II. 
Les Applications Industrielles de la Chaleur 
Solaire. 

Mars. Les Maitres d’ Autrefois; Rembrandt, Les 
Von Eyck, Memling. Il, Le Comte de Ca- 
vour, 

The Library Table—June. I. J. G. Whittier. 

Journal of Speculative Philosophy—April. {, Turner. Ll. Hébarts Ideas on 
Education. LI. Shakespeare’s ‘Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona. IV. Relation of Religion 
to Art. 

Epitor. 





